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Evening Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of pink puffed tarlatan, trimmed with points 
of pink satin and pink roses. 

Fig. 2.—Under-skirt of white silk gauze, trimmed with 
two flounces in front; over-skirt of white Chambery gauze, 
looped at the sides with two large bouquets of wild flowers, 
and bordered in front with a light fringe and sprays of simi- 
lay flowers. Low corsage of silk gauze with chemise Russe 
of white tulle. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of green Chambery gauze, trimmed with 
flounces of the same material and pipings of green satin. 
Green satin scarf. Half high chemise Russe of white tulle. 

Fig. 4.—Dress with double skirt of white figured silk, 
trimmed with puffs of the same material and ruches of green 
satin. White lace fichu. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of two shaded of lilac silk. The front, 
which is the lighter shade, is trimmed with flounces of the 
same; the back, which is the darker, is trimmed with a ruche 
of the same color, Chemise Russe of white tulle. 


their tee and, if our recollection of Murray’s Hand-book 
of Northern Germany is not greatly at fault, an interrogation 
is frequently found, in brackets, after mention of these al- 
leged beer-glasses. But it would be strange if many of them 
did not really belong to Luther. When he traveled through 
the country his friends, and even corporations, we have good 
reason to believe, showed their respect for the great reformer 
by presenting him with a mammoth beer-glass. Now what 
could a man do with his glass after he had quaffed as much 
beer as he wished? In those days there weré no Saratoga 
or Newport trunks, and Luther would have been the farthest 
from using one if they had been manufactured. He no doubt 
left his glass behind him, giving it to some friend as a private 
gift, or at least leaving it with him on deposit. Thus his 
beer-glasses multiplied, much to the improvement of his rep- 
utation as an indulgent beer-drinker. 

But, as Luther was but once married, there is no ground 
whatever for the multitude of his wedding-rings. He un- 
questionably had but one, and all the rest must be spurious. 
Which the real one is has been a question among the antiquari- 
ans for a good many years. In 1706 a Mr. Junker, in a work 

mn ‘*'The Gold and Silver Memorials of Dr. Martin Luther,” 
speaks elaborately of Luther’s wedding-ring, and also of the 
one which he received on taking his doctor's degree. Still he 
fails to describe either with sufficient minuteness, so that for 
ascertaining the real wedding-ring his book is valueless. 
After weighing all the pros and cons, however, by far the 
strongest evidence is in favor of the ring which our sketch 
represents, and which had such strong proofs in its favor . 





MARTIN LUTHERS WEDDING-RING. 


N ARTIN LUTHER'S wedding-rings are but little less 
numerous than his immense beer-glasses. But we feel 
disposed to defend the multiplicity of the latter, for really 
there is hardly an important museum, or even library, in 
Protestant Germany that does not boast one, Trovelersiea 
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nearly three-quarters of a ceutury ago that Her- 
der, who was an honored citizen of the German 
Athens at the time when Goethe, Schiller, Wie- 
land, and others gathered around the court of 
Grand Duke Charles Augustus of Weimar, had 
a-cop¥ made of it. Herder’s ring is now in pos- 
session of a merchant of Weimar, Mr. Scheller. 
Lather’s wedding-ring, as will be seen, is a rep- 
resentation of the Crucifixion of Christ, with all 
the instruments used by the Jews to accomplish 
their heinous object. 





AN APRIL WELCOME. 

Come up April, through the valley, 

In your robes of beauty drest, 
Come and wake your flowery children 

From their wintry beds of rest ; 
Come and overblow them softly 

With the sweet breath of the south ; 
Drop upon them, warm and loving, 

Tenderest kisses of your mouth. 


Touch them with your rosy fingers, 
Wake them with your pleasant tread, 

Push away the leaf-brown covers, 
Over all their faces spread ; 

Tell them how the sun is waiting 
Longer daily in the skies, 

Looking for the bright uplifticg 
Of their softly fringed eyes. 


Call the crow-foot and the crocus, 
Call the pale anemone, 

Call the violet and the daisy, 
Clothed with careful modesty ; 
Seek the low and humble blossoms. 

Of their beauties unaware, 
Let the dandelion and fennel 
Show their shining yellow hair. 


Bid the little homely sparrows, 
Chirping in the cold and rain, 

Their impatient sweet complaining, 
Sing out frora their hearts again ; 

Bid them set themselves to mating, 
Cooing love in softest words, 

Crowd their nests, all cold and empty, 
Full of little callow birds. 


Come up April, through the valley, 
Where the fountaif sleeps to-day, 
Let him, freed from icy fetters, 
Go rejeicing on his way; 
Through the fiower-enameled meadows 
Let him run his laughing race, 
Making love to all the blossoms 
That o’erlean and kiss his face. 


But not birds and blossoms only, 
Not alone the streams complain, 
Men and maidens too are calling, 
Come up, April, come again! 
Waiting with the sweet impatience 
Of a lover for the hours 
That shall set the tender beauty 
Of thy feet among the flowers! 
Puase Cary. 
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Lr Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns of Spring Walk- 
ine Suits, House Dresses, Visiting Toilettes, Water- 
proof Cloaks, Bonnets, Hats, Hoods, Caps, etc., etc. 





OUR BEREAVEMENT, 
T the moment of going to press a terrible ca- 


lamity has fallen upon us. James Harper, { 


the senior of the house whose name stands at the 
head of our paper, and which for more thau half 
a century has presented to the world the beauti- 
ful spectacle of four brothers knit together more 
elosely than the Siamese twins in fraternal one- 
ness as well as business interests, has been sud- 
denly stricken down in the full vigor of his life. 
We say this, despite his seventy-four years, for 
age is not computed by months and days; and 
**the Mayor,” as he was familiarly styled, with 
hfs erect and muscular figure, thick, dark hair, 
re — — —_ searee to have lived out 

8. No decay sapped his enjoyment 
of life. On a bright, balmy spring ie, chen 
Nature was at her brightest, with his daughter 
by his side; the breaking of a carriage-pole, 
the mad dash of the horses a quarter of a mile 
up the crowded avenue, he guiding them all 
the while with a firm hand, the snapping of a 
wheel—and all was over. As he was raised 
from the pavement on which his head was 
erushed, thinking to the last of others, he 
gasped, “Is my danghter killed?” then lapsed 
into that insensibility from which he never 
more awakened in this life. 

Great as the loss may appear to the world at 
large, it can only be fully realized by those who 
formed a part of his daily life. As his brother 
touchingly says, ‘the light of the house has 
gone out with him.” He was pre-eminently 
the humanizing influence in the great hive of 
human industry whereof he was the head. He 
was the personal friend of every one of the 
hundreds of workers who were co’ 
there; he knew their private history, and their 
individual cares, and they went to him for ad- 
vice as trustingly as to a father, A truer dem- 


ocrat the world never saw; he recognized hu- - 


manity every where; his smile was as kindly 
and his manner as courteous to the lowliest as 
to the highest, and the memory of his friendly 





HARDIE, 
voice and genial humor will linger long in the 
house whence he has, alas! forever departed. 
All who visit the establishment with which he 
has so long been identified, and which has grown 
to be an historical part of New York, will miss 
the tireless courtesy with which he was ever 
ready to do its honors. 

The host of writers whose upward course he 
has aided end guided will mourn him as a 
loved friend. As to the rare circle of broth- 
ers thus rudely breached, naught can be said ; 
words are too weak to convey the meaning of 
such affliction. A good man has passed away 
whose particular place can never be filled, and 
whose loss is not alone a private calamity, but 
one which will be mourned, not only by his fel- 
low-citizens, by whom he was universally loved 


| and respected, but also by the hundreds of 


thousands, now grown men and women, to 
whom his name has been a household word 
from their earliest childhood. 





HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


MPVHERE can be no beauty without health ; 

and it might almost be said that there can 
not be health withont beauty. Form, color, 
and expression are essentially dependent upon 
the soundness of the human structure for their 
attractiveness. The grace of a justly propor- 
tioned stature and well-moulded limbs can only 
be the result of wholesome bone and flesh, 
The skeleton must be composed of a substance 
in which certain mineral and animal matters 
are mixed in fixed proportions, or it will neither 
possess the flexibility nor the firmness neces- 
sary to the erectness combined with mobility 
proper to the human figure. ‘Too much or too 
little of either ingredient not only indicates dis- 
ease, but is fatal to beauty of form. . Those 


| human monsters of dwarfed proportions and 


devious shape, occasionally seen, owe their ug- 
liness to a want of mineral matter, or lime, in 
their bones. These being deficient in stiffness 
are unable to resist the wanton action of the 
muscles, and are thus cramped, twisted, and 
knotted into a tangled heap of deformity. So 
a too meagre supply of animal matter, or oil, 
another proof of disease, will give the bony 
frame an inflexibility and brittleness fatal to 
ease and grace of movement. “This unctuous- 
ness is apt to evaporate with the coming of dis- 
appointment, the exhaustion of strength, and 
advance of time, and thus the primness of the 
old maid and bachelor, and rigidity of the pa- 
triarch, 

The contour of the human figure derives its 
principal beauty from the soft parts which cover 
and are contained within the bony frame. 
The muscles must be originally endowed with 
strength and continually invigorated by exer- 
cise, in order that they may have that gradu- 
ated fullness and waviness of outline essential 
to a beautiful form. Spread over the muscles, 
and penetrating between them, are layers of 
fat and cellular tissue, which, if in proper quan- 
tity, contribute not a little to external beauty. 
Any excess or deficiency, however, will be sure 
to result in ugliness. ‘There is no hope of the 
prize of beauty being adjudged to the unduly 
bloated or collapsed of body, whatever may be 
the force of their pretensions in other respects, 
Excessive fatness or thinness is not only a devi- 
ation from the lines of proportion, but from the 
laws of health. 

The lungs, the liver, the stomach, and en- 
trails all bear a proportionate share in giving 
shape to the human structure. These organs 
must have that degree of development essential 
to health, in order to fill up their proper places 
in the contour of the human form. If the lungs 
collapse from want of exercise, disease, or any 
other cause, the chest falls in, and loses the 
arched fullness of its natural beant;. If the 
stomach, liver, and entrails are, by excess and 
perverted use, forced into an undue prominence, 
there results that deviation from natural pro- 
portion the most fatal to good looks, the pot- 
belly. 

The condition of the blood has also much to 
do with human beauty or ugliness. This fluid 
of life must have certain ingredients, and those 
only mixed in regular proportions, or it will not 
have the qualities essential either to good health 
or looks. A want of one of its smaller constit- 
uents, iron, will deprive the blood not only of 
its strength but its color, and thus the person 
in whose veins it circulates will be in danger, 
as he will have the pallor of death, When 
some substance gets into the blood which should 
not be there, it not only poisons but discolors 
the body, Thus, in a case of jaundice, the whole 
skin will be stained with an ugly tint varying 
from yellow to green. 

The condition of the skin, which is the en- 
velope of the whole human structure, has a 
wonderful influence upon the external aspect. 
It is, as it were, the atmosphere which surrounds 
that microcosm, or little world, of human being 
—Man. Upon its-purity depends greatly the 
look of every part and feature, which can only 
be seen through it. If the skin is not kept in 
a wholesome condition by a proper diet and 
regimen these can be no beauty. A dingy in- 
tegument will spoil the grace of proportion and 
delicacy of line of the most regularly cut face 
and perfectly moulded form. 


It is useless for the naturally beautiful to at- 
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tempt to preserve their charms while neglecting 
the care of their health; but wholesomeness is 
so satisfactory and attractive that its possessor 
needs no other quality to secure admiration 
and happiness, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t a Friend in Need. 
Y DEAR CORIN,—Sometimes when you 
have come to this great city to pass a few 
days, that you might look after a few bargains, 
or that Mrs. Corin might shop a little, or that 
you might both alleviate the tranquil course of 
your country life with an evening at the opera 
bouffe, you may remember that an extremely 
well-dressed, well-mannered gentleman has oc- 
casionally accosted you when you and Mrs, 
Corin have been gazing with admiration into 
some of the gorgeous windows in Broadway, 
and with a very thoughtful and winning polite- 
ness has offered ‘to show you some of the other 
sights of the city. 

Perhaps it seemed to you a striking instance 
of interest and regard which you had not ex- 
pected to encounter, and the more striking as 
there appeared to be nothing personal in the 
kind attention ; but the good man, as it seemed 
to you, could only be considered a practical 
Christian—one of the few who are still spared 
to us to refresh a desponding faith in mankind. 
This friendly person was so full of information, 
so considerate, so wholly at your service; he 
was so sure that, as you were evidently unac- 
quainted in the city, he could save you a great 
deal of trouble by introducing you at the best 
and cheapest shops, and instructing you as to 
the merits of the various attractions that tempt 
the stranger—above all, he congratulated him- 
self so warmly upon having met you before you 
had fallen into the hands of the designing 
knaves with whom the city abounds, and who 
lie in wait for the very purpose of entrapping 
strangers, that he inspired the utmost confi- 
dence in you and Mrs, Corin, and that was the 
very object he had in view. For this good 
gentleman was nothing if not a confidence 
man, 

Ostensibly he was very anxious to smooth 
your journey through the city. If you accept- 
ed his courtesy he would gladly have conduct- 
ed you to Stewart's, and to Goupil’s new gal- 
leries, and to the velocipede rinks, and to the 
Central Park. He would have beaten down 
the hack drivers, and cheapened bargains for 
you in the Sixth Avenue, and secured you the 
best seats at the bouff*, or at any church that 
you had chosen. ‘Such a gracious, useful, 
courteous cavalier you would not expect to 
find, and he would end by borrowing a few 
hundred dollars until you met at dinner—after 
which little loan you would see the charitable 
stranger no more. ° 

In the old stories that describe the journey 
of life, upon which we are all more or less sat- 
isfactorily embarked, do you nvt recall a simi- 
lar figure, who appears at the moment of the 
greatest perplexity, when the traveler who has 
arrived in the world to tarry for a few years 
finds himself bewildered, at his wit’s end, and 
almost lost? Suddenly, and as quietly as the 
well-mannered stranger of whom we have been 
speaking, a courtly personage, clad usually in 
black, and of the most noble and sedate man- 
ners, in the very nick of time, appears and pro- 
poses to relieve the traveler of his embarrass- 
ments—but always upon one little condition. 
You remember, of course, what the little con- 
dition was. The courtly personage presented 
a very brief contract, an instrument of the na- 
ture of a bond, and by a pleasant eccentricity 
tapping the traveler’s arm with the point of a 
little metal pen that he produced, although it 
was not possible to see clearly whence, he hand- 
ed the pen, with a drop of red fluid upon the 
point, to the traveler, and that worthy signed 
his name bravely to the bond, and with a smile 
the courtly personage put it away, and thence- 
forth was instantly at hand whenever called to 
remove all impediments from the road of the 
traveler. 

By-and-by, when that traveler came to the 
end of his journey, that little bond was pre- 
sented for payment, and of all traveling bills 
that was the most difficult of settlement. It 
was so easy to sign and so hard to pay! But 
hard or not, the creditor exacted payment in 
full. Do you remember that tremendous scene 
in the great opera of ‘“‘ Don Giovanni,” when 
the dissolate but fascinating rascal, for whom 
one thousand and three Spanish maidens hope- 
lessly sighed, invites the Commendatore, who 
is sitting, in marble, upon hiri own tomb, to 
supper? How wonderful the music is! How 
tragical and thrilling! How at the supernat- 
ural music of Meyerbeer, and even of Weber, 
dwindles before those appalliig chords—that 
weird and awful harmony ! 

And then the other, final scene, ~here th 
gay Don sits at supper, nodding and hna.cing 
while his band plays pretty melodies, and sna - 
denly—tramp! tramp! the lights burn blue, 
the music huddles off into a wail, Leporello 
drops aghast, and tramp! tramp! the terrible 
Commendatore shakes the house with his pon- 
derous tread; tramp! tramp! up the stairs, 
into the room, the awful marble man, and 
amidst the gusty hurry and shrieking confu- 


sion, mingled with the inexpressible sadness 


of the orchestral mnsic, announces to the Don 
that he has come, in accordance with his ‘invi- 
tation. That is the one moment in which you 
see the man under the rascal, for, drawing his 
sword, he advances upon the fearful guest, at- 
tempts to thrust at him, but recoils; and when 
the Commendatore, with his dreadful voice 
swelling louder and louder, extends his hand, 


. the unshrinking Don bravely grasps it with his 


own, instantly sinks in smoke and flame to a 
place where I fear, Corin, no Spanish maids 
nor pretty melodies await him, 

Do you reflect, my dear friend, that the Com- 
mendatore is no other than the courtly person- 
age of the old stories of whom we have been 
speaking, who has an endless choice of costume 
and disguises, and who infallibly presents his 
little bill? This personage was the original 
confidence man, But, instead of taking away 
a few hundred dollars from his victim at the 
end of his services, he took away his soul. The 
little bond was a contract to make over the 
signer’s soul in consideration of a life-long serv- 
ice upon the part of the creditor, If a man 
were mysteriously successful—if his granaries 
were full when others were empty—if his sheep 
were fat when those of his neighbors were lean 
— if his fortunes flourished always no one could 
exactly tell how, those good neighbors took a 
short cut to an explanation, and said with a 
shrug, ‘‘He has sold himself to the devil!” 
Our simple ancestors cherished a view of things 
which conceded to Satan the upper hand in this 
world at least. All its delights were deceits, 
and its smiles snares, Beauty was the most 
insidious trap—grace, a fearful device, The 
saints must be on their guard against this hor- 
rible fellow, who was scented with sulphur, and 
limped with club-feet, and swished a hideous 
tail, but who hid himself in whatever was sweet 
and fair, like a worm in a rose. So roses and 
joy fell under the ban, and the result was that 
the arch deceiver snuffled, and wore straight 
hair, and sang through his nose, and nimbly 
quoted Scripture, and wore sad-colored clothes, 
and entered the fold as the most docile of the 
sheep. 

I sometimes wonder, dear Corin, whether, 
since one of these two confidence men is still to 
be found in the city—for in the rural districts, 
as I am told, there are no offenders, and the 
cardinal virtues are the finest crop—the other 
has quite disappeared. I confess the modern 
fellow seems to me a poor figure by the side of 
that personage to whom the little bonds were 
executed. But is the modern one his only 
representative? When I reflect how hard this 
one works for his living ;- how often baffled he 
is; how he comes to grief and the Tombs oft- 
en, and even to Sing Sing; and how precarious 
his profession is—sometimes, I doubt not, leay- 
ing him quite dinnerless and supperless, and 
compare it with the security of the other tram- 
action, the modern style seems to me excessive- 
ly inferior. Besides, this is, after all, rather an 
impertinent fellow, because he is always visibly 
at your side, however well conducted he may 
be—but the other was a noiseless, invisible at- 
tendant—the most expert and unobtrusive serv- 
ant a man ever had, He could carry you to 
the top of an exceeding high mountain, he could 
set you upon the pinnacle of a temple, without 
being in the least out of breath, and in facet 
without your seeing him. What a confidence 
game it was—and oh, what a confidence man! 

I ask you, Corin, whether you suppose any 
body ever signs those little bonds now? Are 
there any mountains left to be carried upon? 
are there any temple pinnacles upon which you 
know any of your friends to be set? When I 
think of it, do you know I begin seriously to 
doubt whether the gentleman who offers to show 
you Stewart's is the only kind left? Sometimes 
when I am strolling about the city—let us sup- 
pose in Wall Street or in the City Park, or, in 
fact, any where—I have only to look up and I 
am tolerably certain that I see some of my 
friends, as it were, upon a pinnacle or a mount- 
ain, Yes, and I am sometimes very sure that 
I meet occasionally several of those who have 
signed the little bond. At least, if they have 
not sold themselves in the old-fashioned way, I 
don’t believe any body ever did. The road upon 
which they travel is very smooth. That noise- 
less laborer keeps it in perfect repair. They live 
in magnificent houses, and they give feasts that 
are the wonder of the town. Such horses as 
they ride and drive Pheebus would gladly bor- 
row for his chariot. Apicius would be willing 
to return to life only to eat one of their suppers, 
and Flora herself would smile in their conserva- 
tories. I see them rolling by in sumptuous car- 
riages, as I perhaps am walking—although, dear 
Corin, I do not hold walking to be in itself a 
virtae, and a comfortable carriage a vice—and 
they sit in very delightful offices down town, 
and their manners upon the road are extremely 
affable. 

And yet I believe that if I walked into one 
of those offices and closed the door gently be- 
hind me, and coming to the table at which that 
fortunate man is sitting, and said to him sud- 
denly, ‘Roll up your sleeve and show me your 
arm,” he would start as if the creditor had un- 
expectedly arrived; and as he slipped up his 





shirt sleeve and exposed his arm, I know that 
, I should see the spots which mark where the 
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pen was dipped in that red ink ; and I should 
say to. him, **I knew it: you have sold your 
soul.” : 

Why, Corin, we read the old stories as if 
they were not always new. We read the legend 
of Dr. Faustus and the Devil, as if the legend 
of Mr. Smith and the Devil were essentially 
different! Here is our common acquaintance, 
Vulpus. - He is well-dressed, well-mannered, 
very successful, very rich. But he lies; he 
cheats; he sells short; he trades in the tears 
of widows and children; he sands his sugar ; 
he vitriolizes his whisky; he corrupts his cof- 
fee; he clips his weights; he swears falsely at 
the Custom~-house; he is a political pander ; 
he is a conscious charlatan; and the man who 
does all these things has sold his soul, and the 
buyer is waiting patiently to close the bargain. 

These are the clever citizens who smile at 
you, Corin, and the other country gentlemen, 
yet who are themselves the easy prey of the 
great confidence man! They have invited the 
Commendatore to supper, and they are drink- 
ing and eating, and listening to the pretty 
melodies of the band—and lo! oh, my dear 
Corin, there comes the terrible tramp! tramp! 
and from this magnificent banqueting-hall poor 
Vulpus is going where there are no smiling 
Spanish maids of dividends. Yes, my esteemed 
friend from the country, I think the old legends 
are as true as ever they were, and that the visi- 
ble confidence man upon the hotel steps is a 
feeble copy of that other courtly personage 
whom Smith and Don Giovanni know. 

Yours, Aw Oxp Bacueror. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Ba spring styles for gentlemen differ very 
little from those of last season. Semi-dress 
suits for the street, visiting, and church, have 
the coat and vest of the English diagonal coat- 
ing, either olive green, dark blue, or brown. 
The pantaloons of light-colored cloth with dark 
side stripes or cords. The coat is the double- 
breasted Prince of Wales shape with square skirt. 
The broad lapels are faced with silk. Double- 
breasted vest with rolling collar. Pantaloons are 
alightly larger. . 

Business suits have the single-breasted cut- 
away English coat. The whole suit is of the 
Scotch cheviots, 

For full-dress gay young gentlemen advocate 





the blue dress-coat with dead gilt buttons, blue 
vest, and lavender pantaloons. ‘The solemn black 
is, however, most worn. 

Spring over-coats are sacques of dark brown 
or green Melion cut with fly fronts and a velvet 
collar to roll very low. Mouse drab over-coats 
are worn by gentlemen of dark complexion. 


SHIRT FRONTS, COLLARS, AND NECK-TIES. 


Shirt fronts for day wear are merely double of 
the linen interlined with cotton, four titiy tucks 
defining the centre pleat. One large pleat or two 
narrower ones are also used. For full-dress a 
delicate vine of fine needle-work is placed down 
the centre. An expensive shirt for a wedding 
has fine embroidery covering all that part of the 
front disclosed by the low-cut vest now fashion- 
able for evening. Negligé shirts of striped cam- 
bric have plain fronts without pleats, a turned- 
down collar, and broad cuffs. 

The standing collar with points meen | 
broken at the throat, and a narrow turned- 
down collar with rounded fronts, are the two 
most fashionable shapes. 

Square handkerchiefs of silk, or foulard in plain 
colors with a border, are worn around the neck 
with small tied bow. Grave, quiet colors are in 
best taste. Black and white neck-ties are chosen 
for evening. 

HATS, GLOVES, AND SHOES. 

The silk hat worn on dressy occasions has a 
perfectly straight crown of medium height, with 
wide slightly eurved brim. ‘The new Grant hat 
for business and ordinary wear is black or dark 
gray felt, with low crown and wide, stiff brim. 
Soft felt hats for traveling and the theatre are 
light gray with black band, the rolling brim wide- 
ly bound with black. 

Close-fitting pantaloons require gaiters instead 
of boots. ‘These have low broad heels and me- 
dium rounded toes, 

Stone-colored and wood brown gloves, double 
stitched with white, are oftenest seen on the 
promenade, Straw-color is fashionable for eyen- 
ing. - 

BOYS’ SUITS. 

Lads just entering their teens wear the En- 
glish walking suit, a short tight jacket with roll- 
ing collar, a single-breasted vest, and close-fitting 
pantaloons, Gray and blue Utica cassimeres are 
used for dress suits; Scotch mixtures for every- 
day wear. 

A beautifal suit called the Little Stuart is in- 
troduced this season for boys of from three to 
seven years. ‘The waist is formed of eleven 
small gores; a row of braid on each gore; the 
skirt is left full, and laid in flat pleats like a kilt. 
The ‘‘knee pantaloons,” straight without full- 
ness at the belt, are cut off at the knee, scalloped 
and bound. A brown cloth suit costs $17, 

Full Zouave trowsers, with elastics at the knee, 
are still worn, but the knee pantaloons just de- 
scribed are newer and cooler for summes. The 
jaunty Farragut suit of navy blue cloth, with 
straight pantaloons, and a sailor jacket buttoned 
only at the throat, is one of the prettiest styles 
for small boys. It is made up in white duck 
and piqué for later in the season. The Bismarck 





suit is still made in cloth, dark plaids, and a 
heavy figured piqué, buff or white, with pencil | 


stripes or cross-bars of black. Mothers will be 
glad to know that school suits of cashmerette, a 
wash goods in black and white check, are sold 
ready made as low as $4 50. These are Garibaldi 
shape for boys from four to eight years old. In 
Bismarck style the price is $5 50. For boys 
over eight years a graceful suit known as the 
Sheridan has a jacket shaped in the back, round 
front, collarless vest, and long pantaloons. 

Braiding in fancy designs is not much used in 
cloth suits. Four straight rows of flat silk braid 
trim the duter seams of pantaloons: Three 
buttons are at the knee, Jackets are bound 
with braid, straight and curved lines following 
the binding. Piqué suits are more elaborately 
trimmed. 

Boys and girls under three years are dressed 
alike in piqué Gabrielles, trimmed up the seams 
with washing braids. Buff linen, nankin, and 
check ginghams for everyday wear will soon su- 
persede the poplins, cashmere, and shepherd's 
check that cool days still require. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


The prettiest spring suits for girls of twelve 
years and under are high Gabrielles with low- 
necked over dresses of taffeta poplin, in narrow 
stripes of blue, green, or pink, with white. The 
over dress has the skirt deeply scalloped, and 
sometimes, instead of a waist, mere bretelles 
strapped across are used. Ruffles of the mate- 
rial for trimming. A small cape may be added 
for the street. Taffeta poplin is seventy-five 
cents a yard, very durable, and, it is said, will 
wash well. ueslpdaeeds suits cost from $16 to 
$20. Contrasts in children’s dresses are always 
pretty. An over dress of black silk or of alpaca 
is exceedingly useful, as it may be worn with an 
dress. Soft all-wool delaines in high colers, with 
white polka dots, are sold for children. Price 
65 cents a The Scotch ginghams at 40 
cents are admirable for school dresses, as they 
wear equal to Marseilles. Highly glazed cam- 
brics, in solid colors, with almost invisible 
checks, are also commended. ‘The Lancaster 
cambrics at 20 cents are in neat patterns for 
children. White Swiss over dresses with check 
silk Gabrielles, very much ruffled, are full dress 
for girls. Fine piqué suits for girls of ten years 
are sold for $20. They have a gored skirt and 
loose sacque trimmed with white braid. Wide 
ribbon sash. 

Straw sailor hats, with ribbon or grenadine 
scarfs, are worn by children. 

INFANTS’ CLOTHES. 

High neck and long-sleeved slips of nansook 
are best for infants as they do not require a 
sacque, which is apt to be left off at improper 
times, and the child takes cold. Handsome 
christening robes are low in the neck. Cloaks 
are large double capes of piqué richly em- 
broidered. ‘The upper cape serves to wear 
with the first short clothes. Walking coats with 
eape are worn by children of from one to three 


years. Made of fleece-lined Marseilles, merely 
they cost $5, Embroidered coats are 
#9. Fine piqué, richly trimmed, $12. Piqué 


sun-bonnets, shaped like the Quaker scoops, the 
crown and skirt scalloped and buttoned on, are 
best for common use. Price $250. Others, at 
$1 50, have the head-piece of corded cambric, 
with jaconet crown and cape, a pleated ruche 
around the front. A round hat of bishop's lawn 
is shirred on thick ends, and may be washed 
without changing the shape. A muslin ruche 
surrounds the crown, a rosette is in front, and 
ends behind. Price $2 75. A Valenciennes 
turban for $10 has a flat folding crown, a shape 
that will not be spoiled if a child lies down in it. 


RIDING HABITS. 
Riding habits, seen in the Park, are made of 


| cloth of light quality, either black or invisible 


green. ‘The serges and merinoes made last 
spring are objected to as their twill retains the 
dust. ‘The habit waist has a sharp point in 
front, slopes up at the sides with a pointed jock- 
ey ue behind. Close sleeves. The skirt is 
gored front and sides, and gathered full behind. 
Pleats are not easily adjusted in the saddle. 
Linen collar with white muslin bow. Cadet 
waist and revers fronts, with chemisette, are also 
worn, Half high silk hat with black masque 
veil. Straw hats, trimmed with grenadine scarfs, 
are prepared for the country. 


JEWELRY. a 

The latest importation of jewelry is unpolished 
enamel on gold in Chinese designs. ‘The de- 
signs are curious rather than beautiful, but the 
workmanship is yery fine, The backs and con- 
cealed parts of the ornaments are as finely enam- 
eled as the fronts—a good idea for ear-rings as 
the incongruity between the back and front of 
ear-drops is often noticed. Brooches and ear- 
rings are turned by a spring, and made to serve 
as two sets of jewelry. A brooch costs $100; 
locket, $75. 


New gold necklaces have all around, 
forming a kind of collar. ite enamel in gold 
is new, and very in conjunction with pink 


coral, WBar-rings are ever. 
NOVELTIES AT THE OPENINGS. 

A skeleton Watteau, i.e. without sleeves, -is 
made up in several materials to be worn over 
short dresses in the street. Two box-pleats be- 
gin half-way down the back instead of at the 
neck. In black silk trimmed with lace and satin 
ruches the price is $150. A black blonde Wat- 
teau, ornamented with bows of satin ribbon in 
Watteau stripes is $40, A long Watteau of buff 
foulard has sleeves. This is to be looped up 
over a flounced muslin skirt, a pretty fancy for 
the watering-places. The marine suit fer the 
street is black silk piped with blue, two skirts 
and a short basque, with sailor collar and knot 
with flowing ends—a style to be copied in piqué 
and percale, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








White piqué suits at $40 have a short skirt 
and square jacket, loose at the waist, or longer 
and belted in. The skirt has a gored front 
width, two very narrow side gores, and a full 
back breadth. All the widths but the front one 
have small pleats near the top of the seams, form- 
ing panier puffs. Two straight flounces, eight 
inches wide, are pointed at the lower edge and 
laid in shallow box-pleats. Those bound with 
white braid are in best taste. Others are 
trimmed with a white and black guipure that 
washes, or are scalloped and bound with blue 
percale. Still another has flat insertion in gui- 
pure designs over a band of bright green percale. 

Sacque wrappers of American prints trimmed 
with chintz bands are made without a flounce, 
and sold for $5. French calicoes are $8 50. 
Morning negligée jackets and skirt of Victoria 
lawn, trimmed with tucks and ruffles, cost $12. 
Dotted Swiss wrappers of Parisian make are 
sacques with Peas flounce headed by a narrow 
embroidered ruffle. Small round cape, sleeves 
and pockets also ruffled. Price $25. 

A novel head-dress, introduced by the Princess 
Metternich at her full-dress receptions, is a small 
toque made entirely of flowers, and worn, like the 
Grande Duchesse cap, on one side. A pretty one 
of violets, with trailing leaves over the chignon, 
is $25. Full wreaths on the front hair are worn 
for evening coiffures. 

Blue and green grenadine veils for protecting 
the face in spring weather are worn a yard long 
with a st?ing in one end tied around the hat in 
the old-fashioned way. A yard of black net 
three-eighths wide is attached to the back of 
straw bonnets, and brought forward over the 
face for a veil. 

Half-mourning suits of black foulard with 
white polka dots—the under-skirt with larger 
dots than the casaque—are sold unmade for 
$30. A purple and black striped foulard is for 
lighter mourning. These are invariably made 
with a casaque and single skirt. Foulards in 
— are sold by the yard for $1 25. 

e loveliest gros grains for evening are the 
Watteaus, half inch stripes of four colors, pale 
green, lavender, pink and blue together, or else 
blue, silver, pink, and black shot with white. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. DontaP; Crank; W. R. Bowne; 
Devin & Co.; Unton Apams; A. T. Srew- 
art & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Trrrany & 
Co.; and ScumaupeR; and Mesdames Pace; 
and Donovan. 





PERSONAL. 


Kart Gutzkow, the German author, says he 
has seen nearly all the t authoresses of the 
present day, and they are all homely, even in- 
cluding Dora p’istria, whom he calls a phe- 
nomenon, and says would be beautiful were it 
not for the cold and haughty expression of her 
7 It is to be understood, however, that 

UTZKOW, who is probably a snuffy old bache- 
lor, has never been in the United States, and 
knows nothing of the proverbial beauty of au- 
thoresses raised in America. 

—The Marquise DE Boissy (Countess Guic- 
cioli), whose gare e | book about Lord Byron 
has just been published by the Harpers, has 
recently emerged from the retreat necessitated 
by her second widowhood. She is still a hand- 
some woman, and remarkable for her brilliant 
conversation. She possesses two unpublished 
Cantos of ‘Don Juan,” bequeathed to her by 
the great poet. Her book places the private 
character of Lord B. in quite a new aspect, mak- 
ing him full of all noble qualities, and a good 
fellow generally. 

—Dvmas, Sen., and Dumas, Jun., are on terms 
of respectful tendetness, and often write to each 
other, but seldom meet. Each speaks of the 
other as the second great French romancist, 
himself being first. here appears to be not 
more than ten years difference in their ages. 
The boy could pay the father’s debts, and still 
be wealthy. 

—The presidency of Union College has been 
tendered to Major-General Gzorce B. M‘CLEL- 
LAN. 

—There was some talk that Mile. Hepwic 
RaBg, the beautiful German actress, would come 
to the United States, but she is making so much 
money on her native heath that she has aban- 
doned the speculative notion, preferring for the 
present to hoard the silver of that people. 

—Miss Hosmer is winning great fame and 
much funds in Rome. She was selected by the 
late Queen of Naples to make a statue of the 
Queen, who sits for the seulptor in the identical 
uniform she wore upon the ramparts of the for- 
tress, with her boots, spurs, and cloak. The 
statue is to be of heroic size, the Queen standing 
in a commanding position, having at her feet a 
pile of cannon-balls, and other warlike imple- 
ments. Miss H. is also engaged in modeling a 


recumbent statue of Mrs. LETCHWORTH, of Seneca | 


Falls, New York, a young bride who died on her 
marr tour. 

—A writer in the Puris Gaulois says that Mlle. 
Cristina Nitsson, the es operatic artiste 
now in Paris, if not in Europe, is twenty-four 
years of age, with deep blue eyes, and a dreamy 
smile shedding a flood of light over her face, 
which bears a strange yet charming expression. 
Her light blonde hair harmoniously crowns a 
square and expansive forehead, and her com- 
pasion is of that whiteness peculiar to the 

ughters of the North. There is in her person 
something of a child, of a , and of an appa- 
rition. e spectator, who listens to her with 
a pleasure mingled with a kind of vague uneasi- 


ness not knowing whether he applauds a woman | 


or a vision, thinks some magician’s wand may 
suddenly cause Violetta, Martha, or Ophelia to 
disappear. As rds her voice, it could not be 
compared with that of any of the other great 
artistes of the lyrical stage of France. 

—Mr. Wa. Loneman, one of the firm of the 
great London publishing house, has just written 
and published, in two octavo volumes, with por- 
traits, ete., ‘‘ The History of the Life and Times 
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—ANTHONY TROLLOPE is one of the most indus- 
trious authors of the time. His writing is most- 
i done between 5 an@ 8 o’clock in the morning. 

e lives some miles from London, and hunts as 
eagerly as ever. He has guests frequently at his 
house who seldom notice the hour at which he 
leaves them for the night. Strangers, however, 
are astonished to find at breakfast the following 
morning that their host has been up four hours, 
and has written more than a dozen pages. He 
always has two or three stories in his desk. 

—Musical composers have a pleasant time of 
it in snes. Rossrni died quite rich. AUBER, 
who survives him, receives yearly thirty thou- 
sand francs as copyright on his operas, and 
since 1835 has received over $100,000 on account 
of “La Muette de Porticé’’ alone. 

—Mr. J. C. Bancrort Davis, the new Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, was formerly Secretary 
of tion at London, and for many years the 
principal American correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times. He is a gentleman of fortune, abil- 
ity, culture, and in all respects admirably adapt- 

to the position. 

Ragone sovereigns keep house very much. 
Victor EMANUEL has ninety-seven palaces; 
the Emperor or Russia, sixty-two; the Kine 
OF Prussia, seyenty-four; Louis Napo.eon, 
eleven official ones, and ninety-three which he 
might occupy as Chief of State; Francis Jo- 
sePH of Austria has upward of one hundred; 
and IsaBELLa of Spain had fifty-two. 

—The residence of James Russert LoweEt, 
at Cambridge, is said to be more charming than 
LONGFELLOW’s. The poets are near neighbors 
and close friends, and when at home they are 
frequent visitors. Lower. is the best of com- 
pany. He writes easily, and generally with few 
corrections. He has not the stimulus of pov- 
erty, and seems to be little troubled with ambi- 
tion. 

—Madame Ristori and her husband, the Mar- 
quis del GRILLO, are writing a book on America, 
which is soon to be published in Vienna. 

—There are few mercantile houses in New 
York that have been in business thirty years. 
Mr. A. T. Stewart is one of the few. An old 
French importer had occasion recently to refer 
to the mercantile report book of 1839, and in ex- 
amining it found the are Pie memoran- 
dum against the name of A. T. Stewart: ‘Said 
to be worth $30,000; credit Al, cautious and 
safe.’’ In 1869 it might be added: capital un- 
impaired; cautious and safe, as usual. 

—BisMARCK did not fly out and have a general 
family disturbance because his nephew a few- 
weeks ago married the daughter of a uy. 
cook. On the contrary, he gave him the hearti- 
est congratulations. It is be observed that 
the yeung man has nothing but his title of no- 
bility. e young woman is gpa accomplish- 
ed, and has a dowry of $100,000. 

—A fresh biography of the Rev. Joun Kensie 
has,just been written by Sir Jonn Tartor Cote- 
RIDGE, in which is given some interesting in- 
formation relative to the literary history of “‘ The 
Christian Year.’’ That work is now in about its 
one hundred and twentieth edition. The copy- 
right money paid by the publishers exceeds one 
hundred thousand dollars. It sufficed to build 
three churches in Mr. Kesie’s immediate neigh- 
borhood, and formed a never-failing fund for be- 
nevolent purposes, 

—In the way of eable “‘personal”’ remi- 
niscences of persons notable in the literary and 
political affairs of Europe in ‘Lord Brron’s 
time, nothing could be more delightful than the 
Countess Guiccrotr’s book, just published by 
the Harpers. It is entertaining from first to 
last. 

—Mrs. Grant is to be mistress, in every re- 
po at the White House. On taking posses- 
sion of that light-colored edifice she remarked : 
‘‘T intend to make Mr. Grant comfortable there 
and shall no doubt soon feel athome. I am told 
that it has been customary to have the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings to superintend the 
household to a considerable extent, but I don’t 
desire to have any gentleman do that for me. I 
shall also engage the steward and servants, and 
as the steward’s salary is paid from the Treasury, 
I shall exercise great care in selecting him—as 
under the Tenure-of-Office Act I shall not be 
able to get rid of him.” 

—Admiral Farracut was the first citizen to 
whom President Grant communicated his Cab- 
inetappointments, The Admiral called just after 
General Rawxuss had left for the Capitol with 
the nominations, and the President asked him to 
guess who was the Secretary of the Navy. Far- 
*RAGUT guessed successively A. H. Rick, Gris- 
WOLD, STUART, CRESSWELL, Hott, BouTWELL, 
HAWLEY, and several other names, the President 
telling him after each one to guess again, until 
he gave it up. The President then informed 
him, and proceeded to give the names of the 
other Cabinet officers. 

—Most of the European monarchs are tolerable 
linguists. FRANCIS JOSEPH understands every 
language and dialect spoken in his empire, which 
contains more nationalities than that of any other 
European prince; and he is by far the best lin- 
guist among the monarchs of the Old World. 
He is said to speak eleyen languages with con- 
| siderable fiuency. The Emperor of Russia speaks 
Russian, French, and Polish fluently, and Ger- 
man, too, though with @ strong and very un- 
pleasant accent. He reads English, and under- 
stands it when he hears it spoken, but docs not 
speak it himself. Victor EMANUEL spéaks Ital- 
ian and French—the latter with a strong Italian 
accent. Lours NAPoLeon speaks French and 
Italian well, German and English ees Pe 
and he has a smattering of Spanish. The King 
of Prussia speaks German, French, and English. 
The King of Bavaria speaks no language but his 
own, although he reads quite a number of foreign 
languages. The King of Sweden’s linguistic at- 
tainments are confined to the Scandinavian lan- 
guages and French. The Viceroy of Egypt is 
| a good linguist. Besides several Oriental lan- 
guages, he speaks Italian, French, and English. 

The little Prince IMPERIAL has just had 
bequeathed to him 7,000,000 frances by the Prin- 
cess Bacciocui. This singular woman is de- 
scribed as aunt of the Emperor of the French, 
though she did not stand in that relation to 
him. When resident at Rome some years ago 
she discarded the use of bells and of the voice 
in summoning domestics, but fired pistols to 
bring them to her—one pistol-shot for her foot- 





of Edward the Third.”” “Although the house of | man, two for her maid, three for the coachman, 
and soon. An Italian, who was living at Rome 
at the time she was there, says that strangers 
| used to be terribly puzzled to divine what the 
| popping of pistols in her palace could mean. 


LONGMAN has been in existence for a hundred 
and fifty years, Mr. Wa. Loneman is the first 
of the firm who has combined author and pub- 
lisher in one individuality. 
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LOTH TO LEAVE. 


T= beautiful engraving on page 244 well- 

tells its own story.. The youth with hat 

in evidently seated himself again after a 

half. en good-night, while the maiden chid- 

ingly to the clock, the hands of which she 

would fain turn back in her wish to 

arrest the fleeting moments. So speeds life—an 

old tale oft told again; and in the modern draw- 

ing-room of the nineteenth century, as under 

Juliet’s balcony in the days of the Montagues 
and Capulets, the lover still repeats, 

“Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say—good-night till it be morrow.” 





THE DOG WITH A CONSCIENCE 
AND THE DOG WITHOUT. 


By tae Avruor or “Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN." 


AM, I hope, a dog of some observation and 

discernment; at least, that is the character 
given of me by the.family to whom I have the 
honor to belong; and they being a very clever 
and kindly family, whenever they do talk, of me 
or of any thing else, I always make it a point to 
listen to them—lister. and say nothing, except an 
occasional ‘‘ Bow, wow.” And the other day, 
when they thought me asleep on the hearth-rug, 
I overheard a conversation about the history, 
told by himself, of a certain dog named Johnny. 
A very silly little dog, it seemed to me; but 
young dogs always are silly, and have such an 
extraordinary good opinion of themselves. And 
it struck me that, if Johnny’s history were worth 
printing—stupid little fellow as he is !—how much 
more interesting would be that of myself and my 
two companions: three large, respectable, mid- 
dle-aged dogs, who live here together in the ut- 
most harmony, in company with four tame spar- 
rows and two linnets—for we are a very zoolog- 
ical family. However, the birds are lesser con- 
siderations: we never mind them much, though 
they sometimes fly about our noses and pereh on 
our backs. We, the dogs, the nobler animals, 
are the real strong-hold of the house—a protec- 
tion as well as an ornament—which is more than 
could be said for Johnny. And I believe the 
history of us and our ways would be quite as 
amusing as his, so I mean to write it. So many 
literary characters visit at our house, that it is 
enough to make eyen a dog take to scribbling. 

I hear the first thing a gentleman does on pre- 
senting himself to strangers is to send in his 

I have no card: but sometimes people 
send their photographs; so I here offer mine, as 
well as that of one of my two friends. We were 
all taken, with great difficulty, and after a long 
struggle, by a talented photographer in our vil- 
lage, who I heard wish us all ‘‘at Jericho,” 
wherever that may be. Still he photographed 
us. I, Nero (the biggest of the three), am the 
Newfoundland—with a dash of the St. Bernard 
pe it ca dh om Panne’ 
tween ws. , You observe how wise 
sxseuithloos; Sedead, qutlity ismy strongest 
characteristic, and most becomes a gentleman of 
my size and strength. 

Rover, now, is much less dignified ; and why 
he should have been represented watching those 
partridges I can not conceive—unless it was be- 
cause his mistress wished it. But he has no 


thought of his own personal rance, and 
would do any thing in the world—as I would 
too, for that matter—to please her. He is, you 


perceive, a black retriever—not remarkable in 
any way: never noticed half as much as our 
mutual companion Athol—a magnificent Scotch 
deer-hound, who, however, like many other beau- 
ties, comes out in photograph so unfavorably 
that, if he saw his own likeness—as I hope he 
will—his vanity would never get over it. Ihave 
heard our master say ‘“‘he wouldn't part with 
Athol for a hundred guineas” (I would, any day : 
or for a hundred shillings—and so would my mis- 
tress; but gentlemen are different). 

It is of these two dogs—Rover and Athol— 
that I intend to write, being far too modest mind- 
ed a dog to dilate much upon myself: though, 
of course, I must include my own history in 
theirs. But then dogs, like men, are so much 
less clear-sighted as to themselves than their 
neighbors. 

Rover was the first of us who came into the 
family. His coming was before my time, so I 
only know of it by hearsay. I believe he was 
brought from Ipswich; but Rover never speaks 
of his d indeed, he seldom talks about 
himself at all. I have overheard the family say 
that they suspected he had had a very cruel mas- 
ter, and been much ill-treated; since when he 
first came he was quite cowed and frightened, as 
if he'expected every body to ill-usé' him; but 
who had ill-used him, of course, he could not tell 
—which is the great safeguard of cruel men 
against us dumb animals. To me, his fellow, 
whom he might*have told, he also said nothing 
—a retic which, I am sure, would have been 
quite beyond me. But then, as our mistress 
often says, ‘* Rover is such a gentleman!” 

My first acquaintance with him was made late 
at night, the night I came from Cardiff—(having 
been born at St. Johns, Newfoundland, about 
two years before). Though young, I was so big, 
that when taken into the parlor to be looked at 
I quite frightened the family—who consisted of 
a er and a mother, two growing-up young 
ladies, and a lot of little things whom I did not 
at first know one from another.: They were so 
interested in me, and made so much fuss over 
me, that they alarmed me quite as much as I did 
them. I grew so nervous that it made me more 
awkward than ever. I tried hard to be amiable, 
and get as little in their way as possible. But 
what was Ito do? I was as high as the table, 
and every wag of my tail knocked a book or 
something off it; and I was so big and strong, 
that if J only brushed past a chair it was sure to 
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fall down. Then the little people who crowded 
round me—I admired them so much, they were 
such nice children: I would willingly have jumped 
up and put my two paws round their necks, but 
when I attempted that, they, too, were sure to 
tumble down. It was a most unfortunate posi- 
tion, and, though that evening is now long ago, 
I vividly remember it still. Not Rover: for, 
though I saw him, I scarcely noticed him at all. 
I only recollect his getting up from the hearth- 
rug, and walking off in a dignified manner to the 
farthest corner of the room, where he lay under 
a chair—observed every thing, and did nothing. 
Said nothing likewise, not even to me: for which 
he afterward half-apologized, telling me ‘‘ that 
we had not been properly introduced, and he 
never liked to intrude upon strangers.” 

So my first real knowledge of him was when I 
met with my first misfortune, which happened as 
early as next morning. 

The father of the family thought he would take 
me out for a walk. He was afraid to let me run 
loose, in case I should run away: so he fastened 
a chain to my collar, and bade me “follow,” 
thinking I should walk properly behind him, 
which I had no idea of doing. ‘The air was so 
pleasant, the garden so nice, that I could not 
help bounding hither and thither, just for fun. 
And when we got out upon the moorland I could 
resist no longer, but starting off at full speed, I 
dragged my poor master after me. ‘Though very 
active, he was a little stout, and soon got out of 
breath. But he still held fast by the chain, and 
kept rumning on, calling for help on his affec- 
tionate family, who could not assist him for 
langhing. Besides, what was to be done? A 
man with a big dog at the end of his chain is al- 
most as helpless as a little dog with a big man at 
the end of his. 

We had a fearful scamper, my master and I, 
but IT was determined to beat, and I did beat. 
When I got him quite tired out, with a sudden 
twist I dragged the chain out of his grasp, and 
then I was free. Off I started, even with the hor- 
rid chain clattering after me, raced over heather 
and fern, round gray stones, and across wet green 
bogs. The world was all before me, and at first 
I felt as if nothing could induce me ever to come 
back more. ‘To have no kennel, no collar, no 
chain; to roam where I liked, and do what I 
pleased, what a glorious life it would be! I was 
such a young dog, you see, and I had been shut 
up, more or less, for three whole days. 

Tt was just the merest chance, then and there, 
whether I had not been a vagabond of the moor, 
probably ending my days by being shot in mis- 
take as game, or hanged intentionally for sheep- 
stealing, or become the respectable dog I am 
now, a credit to the family, This chance was 
decided by Rover. 

Scampering hither and thither, round and 
round, at last I came upon the family stand- 
ing all in a group, and eying me with the ut- 
most despair. For, I flatter myself, they might 
as well have attempted to catch the wind as to 
catch me. Once or twice they made a ‘‘ grab” 
at my chain, but I only ran the faster. At last 
they just stood and looked at me, Rover stand- 





ing behind them and looking too; so I thought 
I wonld just look at him back again, and came 
a little nearer. 

Now, if he had growled and turned up his 
nose at me, I should have run off at once; but 
he did neither. He only trotted forward in a 
cheerful and friendly manner, wagging his tail. 

**Don’t you think you had better come home, 
Sir?” said he, quite civilly. ‘‘ You'll find your- 
self rather hungry by nightfall; and, besides, 
these are very kind people, if you only knew 
them. See, there is one of the children crying.” 

So she was, for the little lady had taken a 
fancy tome. At the sight of her tears I was so 
overcome by remorse, to say nothing of a few 
more common-sense words which Rover said to 
me, that I went back with, him, and lying down 
in an humble manner at my mistress’s feet (my 
master having gone home quite breathless and a 
little cross, as was not surprising), I suffered her 
to pat me on the head, and take up the end of 
my chain in her pretty, kind hand. 

**You naughty dog!” said she. 
you think we meant to ill-use yeu. All dogs are 
fond of me, and I like them nearly as well as 
haman beings. But I'll not scold you; you'll 
know better by-and-by. Now, come home.” 

I came home without my chain, which, sce- 
ing it annoyed me, she took off immediately, and 
I have been her special dog ever since, that is 
second to Rover. But I know she likes Rover 
best, and no wonder. 

Rover and I became firm friends. ‘Yot in any 
demonstrative way—it would lock silly for two 
big dogs to be fondling and caressing one anoth- 
er; but still we grew very amicable together. 
We took walks in company, and we held long 
conversations by the fire on things in general. 
And when, a few months after I came, he was 
sent to York to be trained, being still a young 
dog, though so dependable for his years, I missed 
him extremely. The family did likewise, for to 
them he was devotedly attached. His last words 
to me were, ‘‘ Whatever you do, stick to the fam- 
il » 


And so I did, as much as I could. But some- 
how the strangers that were always coming to 
our house often admired me, made much of me, 
and it is pleasant to be made much of. Of course 
I liked the family best, but I liked other people 
besides. Now, Rover never allowed a strange 
hand to touch him. No petting, no attentions, 
could win for him more than a civil stir of the 
tail, scarcely so much as a wag; and off he 
trotted and hid himself in the school-room, or 
erept close behind the heels of the family. His 
mistress, especially, he followed from room to 
room, never happy if she were out of his sight. 
But I thought this constant fidelity rather dull 
work. I preferred a little change of society, and 
also I was not in continual favor like Rover. I 
sometimes did a wrong thing, and got into dis- 
grace for days, which was not comfortable. 

For my first serious offense, oh! what a whip- 
ping I did get. It happened thus: I was des- 
perately hungry; indeed, what with my youth 
and size, and my incessant careering about on 
the moorland, I was always hungry, and there 
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seemed to be no end of my powers of eating. It 
was dinner-time in the school-room, and I saw 
lying on the table a beautiful leg of lamb. Now, 
as the children were all present, I thought any 
theft would be so open and above-board that it 
could hardly be considered theft at all. They 
were all dining, and so was I. If I took the 
biggest share, why I was the biggest and wanted 
it most. f 

Thus I argued with myself, eying the joint of 
lamb, till at last dog-nature could stand it no 
longer. I bounded right on to the table, over 
Miss Connie’s head, and bounded back again, 
with the leg of lamb in my mouth. 

Great was the consternation in the family. 
We dogs were allowed many liberties ; still, this 
was a little too much. My mistress said not a 
word, but, running after me, took the meat clear 
out of my mouth. I was so astonished that I 
actually let it go. Then she sternly desired me 
to follow her, which I did with my tail between 
my legs. And she gave me, with her own hand, 
such a whipping! I shall remember it to my 
dying day. 

So the next time I stole I thought I would 
steal quietly, and not from my master but from 
other people. There was a butcher in the vil- 
lage to whose shop I often accompanied my mis- 
tress when she went to pay her bills. A delicious 
shop, with sheeps’ heads and bullocks’ hearts all 
lying about, as if just to say, ‘‘Come and eat 
me!” and I was so hungry! Watching an op- 
portunity while my mistress and the butcher were 
talking together, I seized a beautiful sheep’s head 
by the ears, and off I ran. 

Never was there such a run! I fancied half 
the village were behind me. Whether they were 
or not I can not tell, as I rushed off direct to 
the moor, and never rested till I had hidden my- 
self and my booty under a furze-bush, where I 
devoured my sheep’s head in solitude, but so 
hastily that it did not taste half so nice as I had 
expected. Then, seeing my mistress walking 
quietly along the lower road, just as if nothing 
was amiss, I thought it would be best to make- 
believe that nothing was amiss, so I went bound- 
ing to meet her in my usual lively way. 

Can one steal a sheep's head without being 
found out? I was a foolish dog to believe so. 
Though I put on the most innocent countenance, 
the moment my mistress caught sight of me she 
drew back in dismay. 

‘*Then it was our dog after all!) Look, Con- 
nie, his nose is all bloodied, and there is a bit of 
sheep’s wool sticking in the corner of his mouth. 
Oh, Nero! you thief! you thief!” 

**But*he did not steal from us, mamma,” 
pleaded the little lady, who is a great friend of 
mine, and can not bear me to be punished. ‘‘ He 
only stole from the butcher, who will never find 
him out.” 

**Tt is all one, whether he steals from us or 
the butcher, and whether he is found out or not. 
He is still a thief, and must be punished. Nero! 
bad dog! if I don’t punish you others will. 
Come and be whipped !” 

And I was whipped—for the second and last 
time. _ After tht I never stole again. 

Rover came back from his training a very 
clever dog indeed. He had been sent to a circus 
man, who, besides his ordinary education, taught 
him to sit on a chair, to smoke a pipe, and to 
make-believe he was dead. Not that I think 
Rover rauch cared for these accomplishments, 
but he went through them as a matter of busi- 
ness, just to please the children. They excited 
so much admiration, and he had to go through 
his performance so often, that I, who had never 
been taught any thing, got rather jealous and 
annoyed. Hence there arose a slight coolness 
between Rover and me} for during his absence 
I had become a huge favorite, in every sense, 
with the family, and was really very fond of them 
all, for they allowed me the run of the house, 
even in the drawing-room; and for no mischief 
that I did accidentally was I ever punished, only 
for what my mistress called ‘‘ moral delinquen- 
cies,” of which, she said, Rover was never guilty 
at all. In fact, he was so good that I got quite 
vexed with him, and determined to take the very 
first opportunity of showing it. 

Now Rover—like most dogs—has his fancies 
and crotchets. “One of them is, he can not bear 
any body to see him eating his dinner. He likes 
to enjoy it in a quiet and gentlemanly way, by 
himself, in the pantry; and in that his niistress 
always indulges him. (By ‘‘any body” I mean 
any dogs; he does not object to the children, 
whom he lets do any thing with him—even to 
lifting a bone off his plate.) 

One day I took it into my head that it was a 
great shame for Rover to be such a favorite, and 
always to have his dinner alone, and first; so, 
when the children were standing around watch- 
ing him, I pushed in at the pantry door, and 
made a bound forward as if I meant to snatch a 
piece out of his plate. Quiet-tempered dog as 
he is, Rover would not stand that; he flew at 
me, and we had an awful fight, for my blood was 
up too. I had been coaxing my wrath for a 
long time, and now I was determined to have it 
out. We rolled over and over, and bit and tore 
at one another till the blood was streaming from 
both of us. The children ran screaming away 
to tell their father, who walked in at the pantry 
door and walked out again. Then in came my 
mistress, breathless with running, and as white 
as a sheet. 

How she managed to part us I don’t know— 
nor probably does she; but somehow she did 
manage it—contrived to shut one inside the pan- 
try and the other outside, then went into the par- 
lor and had ‘‘a quiet, comfortable faint,’’ as I 
heard her say, whatever that might be. I only 
know—as Rover told me afterward—that he 
thought she was dead, and went and licked her 
hand, and was so ashamed of himself, and so 
sorry. 

He and I have not fought again; we agreed 
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that it was ‘“‘silly"—but I fancy we have never 
been quite such good friends since. 

After this we were separated for several weeks, 
Rover being left behind while I was taken to 
Edinburgh with the family—not as a treat, but a 
punishment; for my mistress said “‘ she could 
not trust the two dogs at home together.” And 
a very heavy punishment it turned out to be. 
So that I never hear people speak of Edinburgh 
as a nice place without thinking, “* For men, per- 
haps—not for dogs.” : 

I had tried stealing once or twice for amuse- 
ment; now I myself was stolen; and I found it 
no joke at all. ey must be very clever people, 
the Scotch, for, during the six weeks I spent in 
Scotland, I was stolen no less than three times, 
big and sensible dog as I was! But what safe- 
guard is size, or strength, or even sense, when just 
as one is trotting down the street at night, to see a 
little of the world on one’s own account, a fellow 
comes behind one, claps a rhuzzle on one’s nose, 
jerks one by the heels into a cab, and drives 
away? Or, as the second time, one sees some- 
thing nice wrapped up in a handkerchief, and 
goes up and takes a sniff at it, and the handker- 
chief has a queer smell about it, and suddenly 
one ‘goes to sleep and forgets every thing, and 
then the wretches do exactly what they choose? 

This was what befell me twice. But each 
time, being a dog of determination, I contrived 
to get away and slip away home before it was 
discovered that I was absent. ‘The third time, 
however, my enemies were too much for me. 

It happened thus—but no! the story is too 
horrible to tell. Excuse me. I had much rath- 
er forget it. Even now I sometimes dream it all 
over again on our warm, cozy hearth-rug, and 
start up with a howl, thinking I am once again 
in the hands of those cruel men, and they are 
forcing my collar off, locked as it was. No, I 
won't describe it, for it would wring my mistress 
to the heart. I have often heard her tell the 
story of what a miserable three days she spent, 
searching for me every where, and how the third 
day she had to go to an evening party, and 
dressed herself—with her own tears, as well as 
Miss Connie's, who had cried all day too, drop- 
ping on her pretty gown. And how, when she 
came home, having told every body the story of 
her loss and received no comfort, Edinburgh 
being the worst place in the world for dog-steal- 
ing—lo and behold, she found me lying, all 
wounded and bleeding and exhausted, in front of 
her bedroom fire! 

I draw a veil over that scene. No dog of sens- 


ibility could ibly describe it. 

‘That I bok bed fe ome she had no doubt; for 
my collar, with her name on it, was gone, and I 
was badly hurt besides; she nursed me tenderly 
for several days, and afterward she never again 
let me walk in Edinburgh streets alone. Conse- 
quently my life was rather dull, and I was very 
glad to back home—to our beautiful house 
among moors, where we could run about as 
we liked, and nothing dreadful ever happened. 

Indeed, nothing ever happened at worth 

of. Rover and I led the most monot- 
onous life. Out of doors we sometimes chased 
a rabbit—at least I did—which I always consci- 
entiously brought home and laid at my mistress’s 
feet; but indoors we had nothing whatever to 
amuse us except the birds. 

I must say a word or two about these birds, 
which the family are so fond of. Not that we 
care about them, Rover and I. we think them 
very insignificant creatures, and the family need 
not be so dreadfully afraid of our harming them ; 
we wouldn't condescend to touch a feather of 
their tails! 

There are, or have been, a good many of them ; 
Peter, Kitkin, Selina and several youn- 
ger ones, who all inhabit the school-room, flying 
about just as they on the book-shelves, 
without any cage, which I shouldn't quite like if 
I were the mistress ; but, as she lets us big dogs 
live in the drawing-room, what right have I to 
complain? Of these birds, decidedly the best 
is Peter. He is a house-sparrow who tumbled 
down the chimney about two years ago. The 
family called him Black Peter because he was 
all over soot: my mistress put him in a bath and 
washed him clean, then laid him in a basket to 
recover himself, and by the time he was well he 
was also quite tame. He would sit on the mis- 
tress’s shoulder and feed out of her mouth. And 
he was very fond of Miss Mary, one of our elder 
girls. In winter I have often seen him creep into 
her hair—she has a great quantity of hair—and 
hide himself there the whole afternoon. 

Peter used often to be getting in our way, and 
bringing us into disgrace lest we should hurt him. 
Once I found him bathing in our basin- -the dogs’ 
basin, with a bit of brimstone in it, I merely 
snuffed at him, but my mistress thought I was 
going to eat him, and didn’t she scold me! An- 
other day, Peter, being an inquisitive bird, crept 
into a chamois leather bag that lay on the chim- 
ney-piece ; it tumbled on to the floor, where Roy- 
er just pawed it about a little, not supposing any 
thing or any body was inside it; and oh! didn’t 
he catch it, too! 

After that we were neither of us allo¥ed in the 
schocl-room, but we used to hear bits of the gos- 
sip of it, how Peter and his friend Kitkin each 
took to themselves a wife, and how Peter de- 
termined to build himself a nest also. He built 
it on the top of the book-shelves, out of the wool 
of the hearth-rug, quills, pins, bits of newspapers, 
and leaves of books, any thing he could lay hold 
of; and he would not let any other bird, not even 
his companion Kitkin, come near it, but sat upon 
it every day till dusk quite alone. Mrs. Peter, 
who was a very ugly young sparrow, and looked 
as if she were always sitting on the end of her 
tail, did not seem to care much about it. She 
laid no eggs, and Peter sat in the nest till he was 
tired, and then pulled jt to pieces. In doing so 
he fell behind the book-shelves, where he was 
lust for a whole day, until the mistress happen- 








ing to call ‘‘Cheep, cheep,” Peter faintly an- 
swered, and was pulled out in triumph—quite 
alive. 

Kitkin, a linnet, whom the mistress had 
scared hachatt, leita Bo t him from a cruel 
boy, who had taken him w out of his parents’ 
nest, is also a clever bird, though not so clever 
as Peter. The two are great friends, though 
they fight occasionally, as Rover and I did 
once; but they are never happy unless togeth- 
er, even though quarreling. At breakfast-time 
they perch one on each shoulder of the mis- 
tress, and feed out of her mouth by turns. But 
Peter bites, and Kitkin never; in fact, I should 
say Kitkin was the most bird of the 
two; and moreover he is bald, for last year he 
lost all the feathers from his head; and 


was given a chance of liberty: taken into the 
wood and there left at large; but he kept fly- 
ing about, looking so very forlorn and miserable 
that Miss Connie went out to him, carrying his 
seed-glass; and as soon as he saw it he flew 
down again in her hand, and was taken home 
again. ‘The mistress has never turned away any 
of her birds since. 

The prettiest of them all to my mind was an- 
other green linnet; Isay ‘‘ was,” for alas! she 
is no more, She was named (after the grand- 
mother and aunt of the family) Selina Arabella. 
She was the master’s especial favorite. He would 
let her nestle in his hair when he went to sleep 
on the sofa, and indulged her in all sorts of ways. 
So did Rover and I. We allowed her to pitch 
on our backs, and fly about under our very noses, 
without giving so much as a snap at her. In- 
deed, altogether she was the prettiest, most win- 
ning little bird, and the children were so fond of 


er. 

But her life was only too short. One morning 
early Rover and I, roaming about the house, 
met our mistress coming out of the school-room, 
looking very sorrowful, with Selina Arabella in 
her hand—not perched in her ordinary perky 
way, ever ready with a ‘“‘ chirp, chirp”—but 
lying flat on her back, with her poor little legs 
sticking out straight. She was dying then: she 
died in a minute afterward. Nobody knew how, 
as it happened during the night. My mistress 
laid her on a sofa-cushion, and all the family sat 
round her and cried. Then Miss Mary laid her 
out properly in a pocket-handkerchief case, with 
a white fold turned over her, and put her into a 
drawer until the afternoon, when she was buried 
under a rose-tree in the garden with due solem- 
nity. Poor Selina Arabella} 

I am telling all these stories about us because, 
as I said, we are a very zoological family, and 
noted far and near for the curious number of 
pets we have. But the biggest favorite of all— 
or what was expected to be such—was yet to 
come. é 

We heard of him long before he came—Rover 
and I. Athol was so extremely ‘* valuable,” be- 
ing a dog of breed—one of a race which is fast 
dying out. A gentleman named Sir Walter Scott 
had one, my master said, and so had a few other 
celebrated people. There was a great fuss made 
about him, and a new kennel prepared for him; 
and when the huge hamper, in which he had 
traveled all the way from Dingwall in Scotland, 
was brought into the parlor, we and the family 
were in a state of the intensest expectation. 

What do you think crept out of that hamper ? 


A skinny, long- y puppy, who ran about 
and howled, and hid himself under chairs, and 
behaved in the most cowardly and dis- 


creditable manner. I turned to Rover—I, a re- 
spectable Newfoundland of the middle rank—and 
was about to observe to him that ‘‘if this was a 
specimen of the British aristocracy I was glad 
I belonged to America,” but Rover had disap- 
ema? I found him lying disconsolately by 

imself outside the s oor. Not a word 
did he say, not a complaint did he make; but 
his feelings had been wounded, and he could not 
get over it. 

He did not enter the drawing-room for weeks. 
Sometimes he just passed by the door and looked 
in, saw Athol monopolizing the hearth-rug (which 
he did immediately, without saying “‘ by your 
leave” to me or to any body), and walked out 
again in dumb indignation. No ion of 
me many dy no ayy , of Tice dren, could 
induce him to put his foot— pardon, his 
paw—across the threshold. ~ 

One day, however, he looked in, and seeing 
nobody, except his dear mistress sitting reading 
in front of the fire, he entered cautiously, but 
greatly relieved, wagging his tail with delight. 
His mistress spoke to him kindly, and told him 
she was glad he had come back at last, and that 





he was to lie down again in his old place on the 
hearth-rug. Which he did, with great satisfae | 
tion, and was just dropping asleep, as he told 
me, when he saw a great gray paw stretched out | 
from under his mistress’s gown. It was Athol’s! 
—the lazy fellow, who always chose the warmest 
and snuggest place he could find, had crept under 
her woolen dress as she sat, and made himself 
quite at home there. The minute Rover saw 
him he got up, tired and sleepy as he was, and 
without a growl or a complaint walked back- 
ward out of the room, eying Athol sternly the 
whole way. When he reached the door, he 
turned tail indignantly, and for six weeks was 
scarcely seen in the house at all. 

I myself should have picked many a quarrel 
with Athol; but then, I being more of an out- 





of-door dog, he did not come in my way so 
much ; and, besides, he was too cowardly to 
fight. He was, and is, the biggest coward I 


ever knew—and the biggest thief. Talk of my 


stealing! it is nothing to compare to it: because 


Athol steals in such a mean way, looking so 
handsome and innocent all the time—a gentle- 
man-thief, in short, which Rover declares is the 
worst of all. 

For instance: One day he was left in the par- 
lor alone with his master’s supper—a slice or two 
of cold beef; for our master is an exceedingly 
moderate man. The mistress went to fetch a 
cork-screw to open his bottle of beer: when she 
came back she met Athol coming out of the 
room, looking as meek as a lamb, and, as he 
passed her, complacently wagging his tail. He 
went out, and she went in to the supper-table— 
but she found the meat all gone! 

Another day we had a tea- . Now Rover 
and I never of eating any thing except out 
of our own proper dish in the pantry. We have 
our regular meals, and we scorn all tid-bits 
between whi But Athol is quite another sort 
of dog. He will help himself to any thing nice 
whenever he sees it—that is, if sees him. 
And so on this evening, when the tea-things were 
all laid, with a nice lot of beautiful butter swim- 
ming in a silver dish, I saw Athol creep slyly up, 
put his nose into it, and gobble it all up. And 
then, hearing a noise outside, off he jumped, and 
hid himself under the table. 

** What can have become of the butter?” said 
the mistress when she entered; ‘‘I am sure the 
dish was full, and here are only two little pats 
left. Nobody but the dogs in the room, and dogs 
don’t eat butter. Yes, they. do!. Oh! Athol, 
Athol”—for he could not help surreptitiously 
licking his lips—*‘ I know it’s you! Get away, 
naughty dog! and don’t come in again the whole 
night.” 

But though he sometimes got that, and even 
severer punishments, Athol was so good-look- 
ing, and of such good breed—such an aristocrat- 
ie dog, in short—that at first he was a great pet, 
‘* Quite a picture to look at!” the master would 
say, as he took him out walking, and watched 
him leap. For Athol is the most graceful leap- 
er you ever saw. Then he swims admirably, 
and our river flows very swift and is rather dan- 
gerous. Even I, a Newfoundland, find it puts 
me on my mettle sometimes; but Athol is so 
muscular, wiry, and strong that he breasts it in 
the most graceful way, It is the one thing in 
which he is not a coward; but, as he told me, 
the place where he was born is quite surrounded 
by water—an island—where dogs and children 
both learn to swim like fishes as soon as they 
can walk—that accounts for it, 

I sometimes try to converse with Athol when 
he and I follow the horses together—the only 
thing he ever does that I can see. But I find 
his conversation not very intelligent; indeed, as 
I overheard a lady visitor say, deer-hounds nev- 
er have any brains, or any heart either. Like 
every body else, this lady admired him extreme- 
ly w first she came, thought him the hand- 
somest dog in the world, and made very much 
of him; but soon she found out his little pecul- 
iarities; how, when he had been sideling up to 
her at dinner, laying his nose in her lap in the 
most affectionate manuer—the minute she turned 
her head aside for any thing he would pop up 
a and steal the very meat from her 


. **That is a dog without a conscience,” she 
said one day, severely, after having told. how, 
night after night, she missed the bread-and- 
butter that was placed on her dressing-table, and 
could not imagine what had become of it, when 
one evening, coming suddenly into her room, she 
met Athol creeping stealthily out with a large 
piece of bread-and-butter in his mouth. ‘‘ No,” 
she added, “‘ I am certain he has no conscience.” 

‘* And I am afraid there is not much affection 
in him either,” said the mistress, dolefully, for 
she had liked him very mucli at first, and was 
very kind to him still; “he isn’t a bit like Rov- 
er. Now, I might leave Rover in the parlor with 
all the dinner on the table, or a platefal of bones 
on the floor, and he would never touch either. 
Would you, Rover?” 

And Rover, who was lying close at her feet, 
in his old place, to which he had come back, 
having learned that good dogs have no need to 
be jealous of any body, opened first ene sleepy 
eye, and then another, and wagged his honest 
tail, as much as to say, ‘‘No, Mistress, that I 
wouldn’t! Not for the world!” 

It is a curious fact that though Athol is so 
handsome, and, by strangers, thought so much 
of, nobody in the house cares for him in the least. 
The children never play with him; the mistress 
I have heard many a time offer him half jest- 
ingly, as a present, to any body who will have 
him; the servants dislike him excessively. The 
master alone refuses to part with him, for he 
says, even if Athol be stupid, and sly, and mean, 
and ease-loving, any one can see he is so very 
valuable. 

And now that I have told you so many bad 
of poor Athol, I owe it as a matter of 
to relate the one good deed of his life. 

There was a black retriever Puppy, named 
Hector, that ran about the stable-yard. It be- 
longed to the gardener, who, though he was an 

little wretch, was very kind to it. Rover 
and I took little notice of the creature; we don’t 
like weg are far beneath us grown-up 
dogs. But Athol, who, as I told you, has not 
much brains, rather ma ‘ a pet of the little 
thing. He would play with it, and roll it over 
and over, and take it up in his mouth, carry it 
@ yard or two, and lay it down again. I don’t 
know if he was fond of it: Athol never was par- 
ticularly fond of any body except himself: but 
he said it amused him. 

One day Athol and I were taking a walk in 
the garden together, by the gooseberry beds. I 
ought to say that we had one taste in common, 
we both liked gooseberries. We used, every day 
during the season, to go and eat them off the 
bushes, sometimes pricking our noses very much, 
but we enjoyed the fun of it. Rover never would 





go with us, he considered it stealing. I can’t 


say I agreed with him, for the family often used. 


to watch us doing it, and say what funny 
we ee ae in 
his behavior, and, besides, he di not care for 


We were once in the middle of our feast, the 
ce ladies standing by, laughing at us, for we 
to open such wide mouths for such a very 
little gooseberry, and I dare say we looked rather 
foolish ;—-when we heard a pitiful howling from 
the well near the green-house. 

**What’s all that?” said 1. 

**Oh, it’s only the puppy,” said Athol. Of 
course we spoke in the most under-toned and po- 
lite bow-wows. 

** Bothering little wretch !” said I. 

**To be sure it is,” said Athol, who was too 
great a coward ever to contradict any body. So 
we went on eating our gooseberries. 

Hector howled again, more faintly than before. 

“*T think it is in the well,” said I. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Athol, and still ate on at 
his gooseberries. 

But I sup; he had a sneaking kindness for 
the puppy after all, and when he had finished all 
the gooseberries on his tree, he trotted off in a 
slow and deliberate manner to see what had be- 
come of it. I followed, not in any hurry, of 
course; and what did I see but poor Hector float- 
ing half-drowned on the top of the well, and 
Athol holding him up by one of his ears! =Which 
he did for ever so long—till I went and snapped 
at the gardener’s coat-tails, which made him 
come that way and see what had happened, and 
pull his little dog out. Then Athol got up, 
smacked his lips as if he did not quite like the 
taste of the puppy's ear, and trotted away as if 
nothing had happened. 

This good deed, for which he was exceeding- 
ly praised, will, I hope, cover a good many of 
Athol’s bad ones, 

He and Rover and I still are inmates of the 
same excellent family. Weare not exactly young 
dogs now; indeed we are growing quite stout 
and middle-aged, and I hope we are growing 
wise also, but of that 1 am not so sure. 

Our house is a paradise of dogs. We are al- 
lowed to roam about it just as we like, to lie all 
winter long on the hearth-rug—that is, Athol 
does, always choosing the best place, right in 
front of the fire, till I wonder his brains are not 
scorched up by this time, Our mistress seldom 
scolds him, but she takes very little notice of him 
now; she just puts up with him, she says, be- 
cause the master likes him, but she does not re- 
ally care for him one straw. And when the mas- 
ter praises his beauty and fleetness, and says he 
is such an ornament to the place, such an aristo- 
cratic-looking dog, she just smiles and pats Ruv- 
er on the head, or me either, if I happen to be 
beside her, though I know I am not near such a 
favorite as he. 

“* Handsome is that handsome does,” says she. 
** For my part, if I were a dog, I think I would 
rather be a dog with a conscience than a dog 
without,” 

So would I, too, beloved mistress. 





A LOVER LOST. 


i ero GRAY, New York city. That was 
the address. Rather vague, when one con- 
siders the size of the city and the number of 
Grays who are inhabitants thereof. But the 
finding of a man whose name | knew, and whose 
social standing I could guess, could not, surely, 
be an impossibility. The educated classes form 
but a small part of a small world. So I prom- 
ised my niece, Kate, that I would find Philip 
Gray for her, without the slightest foreboding of 
the weary days and nights of toil upon which I 
was entering. Days—for I was continually hear- 
ing of Grays who were only visible at their places 
of business ; nights—for when by chance I light- 
ed upon the number of a Gray who boarded, there 
was no use in going there during the business 
hours of the day; no information was to be 
gleaned from his landlady. Sometimes she took 
me for a dun; sometimes for a spy in the inter- 
est of his parental relatives ; sometimes for other 
mysterious and ill-intentioned personages; but 
in all cases she could, or would, give me no in- 
formation. 

But these difficulties, instead of discouraging 
me, only served to confirm me in my resolution 
to find the man who had so suddenly slipped 
in and out of my niece’s life. I am naturally 
averse to giving up any enterprise which I have 
once undertaken ; and, besides, it was partly my 
fault that Kate and Philip Gray lost each other. 
This was the way of it: early in the season I 
took my niece to Newport, and, after a few days, 
left her there, nominally in charge of a lady 
whom we both knew, but really trusting to her 
own good sense and good principles to keep her 
out of danger. It was here that we met Philip 
Gray. My niece and I, walking together in the 
twilight, the evening before I came away, met 
two gentlemen, with one of whom I had been 
slightly acquainted some years before, ‘‘ Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 
Wewere four idle people ; we did not mean to get 
into mischief, but we did want something to do. 
So what could be more natural than for me to 
introduce my niece, and my acquaintance to in- 
troduce his friend, Mr. Philip Gray? and for 
them both to accompany us on our walk, and 
then to our hotel ? 

We spent a very pleasant evening, and then 
separated, expecting to go opr several ways and 
look upon each other’s faces nomore. Kate was 
to stay in Newport; I was to return to the city 
the next morning, Mr. Gray in a few days, and 
the other gentleman said he was on his way to 
his home in some Western city; my interest in 
him was so slight that if he mentioned the name 
it passed immediately out of my memory, and | 
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have never since been able to recall it. I did | 
not give a moment's thought to the incident; I | 
did not think of the little verse about Satan; but | 
went carelessly about my business, leaving Kate 
in Newport with two idle hands; with an eager, 
active heart and head seeking for employment ; 
and with only two acquaintances in the place, 
the lady in whose charge I left her and Mr. 
Philip Gray. 

About three weeks afterward Kate's brother 
David was taken suddenly and dangerously sick, 
and I went to bring her home. Being greatly 
alarmed, she prepared to go immediately ; and 
her friend decided to accompany her. Just be- 
fore we left I saw Kate give a note in charge to 
one of the servants; but, having perfect confi- 
dence in her discretion, I asked no questions. 

David's illness was not fatal. ‘The crisis was 
soon passed, and he improved rapidly ; but Kate, | 
instead of growing correspondingly more cheer- 
ful, began to look pale and anxious. Every 
body else’s attention being occupied with the in- 
valid, I felt called upon to attend to my niece’s 
troubles myself; and so, finding her alone one 
day, I commenced a conversation with her in 
the Socratic method. But few questions were 
needed; Kate was only too glad to find an ad- 
viser; especially, as she flatteringly assured me, 
such an adviser as I; and thereupon she told me 
the following sad tale. After I left her at New- 
port she saw Mr. Philip Gray, not only daily, but 
all day and all the time. He did not leave New- 
port at the time he had appointed, but was still 
there when she came away. ‘The night before 
she left he had made her an offer of marriage, 
which she had accepted; but before they had 
time to consider the practical side of the ques- 
tion—that is, I presume, about two or three hours 
after—they were interrupted. ‘Then I came, and 
they did not meet again. 

“* Well,” I said, ‘* hasn't he written? Doesn’t 
he intend to speak to your father about it?” 

“Why,” said Kate, ‘I’m beginning to be 
afraid he don’t know where to write. I left a 
note for him when I came away; but I think— 
I'm afraid—that I forgot to put in my address, 
I thought he must know it, of course,” 

I had some private reflections, to the effect 
that such an unpractical couple might derive 
more benefit from a disappointment than from a 
marriage ; but I have been young myself, not so 
long ago as Kate thinks; I an. not pa ¢ all feel- 
ing yet; and [ could not disappoint the anxious 
little face turned so confidingly to mine. 

“Do you want me to write to him for you?” 
I said, innocently supposing Kate to shrink from 
making advances to her negligent lover. She 
binshed a little and ventured to say that she had 
already made use of that daring expedient ; but, 
as she was in the same predicament as Mr. Gra_, 
she had little hope that her letter could have 
reached him if he had left Newport. She knew 
that he lived, or intended to live, in New York 
city, with his uncle Gilbert something, she did 
not remember what ; he was to go into his office. 
What was Uncle Gilbert's business? A whole- 
sale something or other, she forgot what. Philip 
himself had just returned from Europe, where 
the rest of the family still were. She could tell 
me all about his father and mother, his brothers 
and sisters, his university life in Germany, his 
friends, his acquirements; but not his address, 
nor that of any one who knew him. Philip 
would find her, she said, if he had to search the 
whole world over. But the world is a large 
place; and it took Evangeline and her lover 
some time to find each other, she added, look- 
ing up at me so pitifully, and at the same time 
with such implicit trast in my superior wisdom, 
that, rather than dispel her illusions, I promised 
at once to find the man. 

We agreed to keep the matter a secret between 
us, fearing lest Kate’s father might look coldly 
upon an engagement with a hotel acquaintance 
of three weeks’ standing, of whose business, fam- 
ily, social position, and residence we were igno- 
rant; and who, moreover, had disappeared into 
the unknown regions whence he came. 

I began my search at Newport. Nothing to 
be found. Before leaving he made a fruitless 
attempt to learn Kate’s address, or that of the 
lady who had been with her, but did not have 
the foresight to leave his own. 

I advertised for him next; not by name, but 
in a delicate, mysterious style which I learned 
from the Personals in one of our daily papers. I 
received many answers, but all somewhat wide of 
the mark. One man sent me a paper, which he 
said was the best for advertising purposes; anoth- 
er sent a printed circular about a school agency ; 
some one else sent me some tracts, and a letter, 
evidently written under the impression that I was 
a female not too old to be saved, advising me to 
mend my ways, and not advertise for gentlemen 
who evidently did not care to know me; and soon. 
Letters in plenty, but no Philip Gray. Where 
could the man’s senses be, if he really was en- 

in the search, not to read the ** Person- 
als?” And upon this it occurred to me to read 
them myself. I found the usual variety of touch- 
ing appeals; and among them the following: 
** Will the person who left Newport suddenly on 
the 19th, to see a sick relative, write concerning 
the affair spoken of on the 18th, to Philip, 82 
East ——th Street.”- . 

Well, I had not much hope; but, working 
away on the little I had, I went to see “ Philip.” 
No. 32 proved to be a boarding-house ; but, al- 
though I bribed the servant who opened the door 
to go around to the different rooms and inquire 
for information concerning Philip Gray, I dis- 
covered absolutely nothing. No one would own 
up to being the ‘* Philip” of the morning paper. 
Every one was sure that he must be in the house ; 
some suspected one and some another; but as I 
was not in search of a man who sought conceal- 
ment, I left them arguing the point. 


_ 





Well, what did it all mean, and where was it 


all to end? My word was pledged, my charac- | closet. 


ter, my niece’s happiness were at stake; but 
where should I turn? Should I go, disguised 
as a census man, and ask the names and ages of 
every one in the city? My heart sank at the 
thought. New York never seemed so large to 
me as at that moment; and how many New 
York business men live in B ; 

Harlem —nay, worse, a short ce 
country! I walked up and down the long block, 
pondering the question, and looking despairingly 
at the dark, forbidding walls w frowned 
down upon me from either side. No help there. 
1 felt, rather than saw, that the occupants of 
No. 32 were peering at me from behind curtains 
and blinds; that some ladies standing in the 
open doorway of No. 23 were watching my move- 
ments with the inquisitive, contemptuous interest 
a genuine New Yorker feels warranted in taking 
in any one he deems worthy of his notice; and 


so, at last, recollecting that I had acquaintances - 


in the block who might be occupied in a similar 
manner, I slowly wended my way homeward. 
After going a little way I met some friends; and, 
stopping to speak to them, I noticed, through all 
my preoccupation, the extreme beauty of a little 
dog which they had with them without the pre- 
caution of a chain. Iwas about suggesting that 
the animal was a small member of society to 
make his own way across the crowded streets, 
when my friends passed on. I thought of Kate, 
as I continued my homeward way, with a certain 
feeling of pleasure in the reflection that she was 
still in the country, and would be for some time 
to come—no fear of meeting her disappointed 
face to-night—when, as I turned the corner of 
the street, a new responsibility forced itself upon 
me. ‘There was that dog! Instead of going re- 
spectably home with his owner, he had taken an 
odd fancy to me, and had followed me. I could 
not desert the little creature; he was too valu- 
able to be carelessly lost. ‘The least I could do 
was to give him a night’s lodging and send him 
home in the mormng. So I took him in. 

I had contemplated sending him to the Kitchen 
for the night, but the servamts looked upon him 
with such evident disfavor that I did not venture 
to propose that. I took him with me to my own 
room after dinner, but, even there, did not find 
perfect peace. The housekeeper found an errand 
to the apartment before I had been there ten 
minutes; a: | took the opportunity—I might al- 
most say took the liberty—to ask me if I had 
bought him. Not receiving much satisfaction 
on this point, she saw fit to give me a perfectly 
gratuitous account of a gentleman that a lady 
with whom she formerly lived had known about. 
‘fhis gentleman, it seems, was as kind-hearted a 
one as ever lived; and one night when he was 
taking a walk he saw a dog following him. He 
did’not pay much attention to the circumstance, 
but when he reached home the dog was there 
still, and refused to be separated from him. Out 
of the goodness of his heart he took the animal 
into his house, and had him taken care of. He 
was very quiet for a day or two; then suddenly 
starting up he ran off at full speed, and was aft- 
erward seen going on his way, foaming at the 
mouth and exhibiting every symptom of being 
mad, Subsequently, the kind-hearted leman 
learned that the animal had left his original 
owner in the incipient stages of hydrophobia, 
and had been rashly taken in by him in that state. 
It was a providential escape, added she. I saw 
evidences in the good woman’s face, during the 
progress of this heart-rending tale, of a struggle 
in her own mind as to whether her story would 
prove more impressive if she allowed the dog to 
bite his unfortunate benefactor, and so cause him 
to suffer the agonies of death by hydrophobia or 
not; but either the truth still retained some in- 
fluence upon her Jesuitical mind, or she con- 
cluded the analogy between my case and that of 
the mythical gentleman would be more complete 
if she permitted him to live. I laughed at her 
story just as I used to laugh at the writings of 
Mr. Edgar Allen Poe, in my young days. But 
the mention of the house of Usher causes a thrill, 
even at this wy ; and when my housekeeper was 
gone, and I bégan to think how I—or, rather, 
how we—should spend the night, I glanced un- 
easily at the little dog as he lay asleep upon 
the sofa, and thought—well, never mind what I 
thought. I picked the little wretch up by the 
back of his neck, and put him in the closet. ‘Then 
I shut the door, and went to bed myself. The 
dog did not like the change. I think he was 
afraid of the dark. At all events he howled 
and barked dismally for hours. J am not sure 
whether he grew tired of howling, or I of list- 
ening, first; but somewhere in the ‘‘wee sma’ 
hours” I fell asleep. When I awoke it was broad 
daylight, and all was silent. Could the creature 
have had a fit, or any thing, and died in the 
night? Could he—and here my conscience, al- 
ways too tender, pricked me a little—could he 
have howled himself to death, alone in that dark 
dungeon? No, hecouldn't. Atall events, hadn't. 
For, as I made some noise in dressing, the howl- 
ing recommenced with unabated vigor. I thought 
best to return him to his anxious friends without 
further delay; so I fastened him securely by a 
cham and succeeded in inducing a servant to take 
him home. Imagine my horror, an hour after- 
ward, as I sat at the breakfast-table, at hearing 
the well-known howl once more, and seeing my 
messenger enter, dog and all, just as I had sent 
them away. My friend was not the owner of the 
dog. He had seen it the previous day, just as I 
had, and with nearly the same reflections; only 
while I thought it belonged to him he thought it 
was mine, and was confirmed in that belief by 
seeing it follow me down the avenue. 

Here was a pretty piece of work! Whose dog 
had I, and what should I do with it? Advertis- 


ing suggested itself as a forlorn hope; but my ex- P 


perience in that direction had not been of an en- 
couraging nature. And where was he to stay 
while the advertising was going on? Not in my 
Of that I was sure. ° 


very little one—just such as ladies always like. 
So, providing myself with a paper of cake and 
candies for him to eat on the journey, I started 
that very afternoon. I did not know precisely 
what dainties were most acceptable to dogs of 
this sort, but I thought best to have something 
on hand for him to bite. We journeyed along 
very peacefully through the city, the creature evi- 
dently being accustomed to that; but riding in 
the steam-cars seemed to be a new experience to 
him, and one of a very objectionable nature, ac- 
cording to the canine ideas. I went into a car 
that was nearly empty, and seated myself near 


that a stout lady opposite, who was apparently 
more used to the comforts of home-life than to 


hoped that dog was not mad. ‘The remark 
seemed to be addressed to me, so I replied no, 
he was not, hoping most fervently that I spoke 
the truth. But something was the matter with 
him beyond a doubt. As the passengers con- 
tinued to pour in he grew more and more ex- 
cited, barking and snapping at every thing that 
came in his way, usually my fingers, until I re- 
membered the candy, when I fed him that. I 
am afraid it did not agree with him. He grew 
worse and worse until the traia began to move, 
when his conduct became so very objectionable 
that I began to think he had a fit, and to consid- 
er with myself the propriety of dropping him 
quietly out of the car window. The nervous 
lady had collected her bundles, and retreated to 
another car; no one had taken her place, nor, in 
fact, any of the places near me, so I ventured to 
let the dog down from my arms, where I had 
held him so far for safe-keeping. 

The creature made use of his comparative 
freedom to fly wildly at the other passengers and 
at every one who passed through the car, but 
I kept a firm hold of his chain, and just before 
he reached the object of his attack was careful to 
jerk him away. It was not an improving proc- 
ess to my temper, the dog’s, or that of the pass- 
ers, but it had the one good effect of tiring the 
little creature out. He lay down under the seat 
from pure exhaustion, and remained quiet dur- 
ing the rest of the journey. 

I trembled a little as I walked through the 
garden to my sister’s house, Suppose they 
should look with suspicion upon my beautiful 
dog—suppose they should refuse my gift! I 
made a solemn resolution that, come what might, 
I would not take him back with me. Who was 
I that I should be obliged to take charge of ev- 
ery animal that chose to follow me through the 
streets? Suppose a stray goat should follow me 
to my door, would I therefore feel obliged to 
lodge him in my closet, and support him for the 
rest of my life? At this stage of my reflections 
Kate and her mother came out to meet me. 
** Mercy,” exclaimed my sister, ‘‘ how queer that 
dog looks! I hope he isn’t mad ?” 

**Oh, no;” said I, with an appearance of cheer- 
fulness; ** only ked up by his journey. I 
brought him for Kate.” 

My sister fairly turned pale. 

“For Kate!” she gasped out. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Kate. 
fect beauty. What is his name?” 

**His name?’ said lL. **Why—I don’t ex- 
actly know.” 

** Oh, very well, we can soon teach him a new 
one,” she replied, carelessly. 

“*If I were you I would keep him chained 
somewhere out of doors for a few days, until he 
gets used to the place,” saidI. ‘“* He might run 
away, you know.” ‘This I said, not because I 
thought there was the slightest prospect of his 
taking himself out of our way by flight, but be- 
cause I thought that if he should happen to go 
mad in the future, he could not do much harm 
chained at a distance trom the house. My sug- 
gestion being warmly seconded by Kate’s mother, 
was instantly acted upon, and then, as soon as 
I could find an opportunity to speak to Kate 
alone I gave her the whole history of my per- 
severing but fruitless search. She was not dis- 
couraged, and was not at all inclined to give it 
up. Hearing that the dog had followed me 
home from one of my vain expeditions, she con- 
nected him with the search, in her own mind, in 
the most unreasonable and positive manner. She 
formed a sudden attachment for the dog; but, 
besides that, which was precisely what I wanted, 
she insisted upon my advertising largely for his 
owner. ‘Such a pretty little creature!” she said. 
**Some one is feeling badly enough at having 
lost him!” I could hardly believe that; but we 
are all so in the habit of gratifying Kate’s whims 
that I no more thought of refusing her than her 
mother would have ventured to refuse to allow 
her to accept my unwelcome gift. 

I went back to the city and advertised. I 
wrote out a minute description of the dog, 
stating when and where he had been found, and 
his present address; and left it to be shown to 
any one who might call when I was out. I did 
this to please Kate ; not because I had the slight- 
est hope that any thing would come of it; and 
therefore I was not surprised to find, as the days 
went on, that nothing did come of it. ‘Toward 
the end of the second week I went into the coun- 
try again, to consult with Kate upon a new course 
of action. Ihad purchased a Directory; and this 
I carried to her, proposing that she should look 
through it carefully, making a list of the name 
and address of every Gilbert who from his oceu- 
pation and residence seemed likely to be the Un- 
cle Gilbert for whose nephew we were searching. 

She was delighted at the prospect of having 
any thing to do to advance the work in which 
we were both engaged, and entered heartily into 
my plans. 

While we sat in the back-parlor, looking care- 


** He’s a per- 





the door with my dreadful charge, not observing | 








| beauty we speak of is memory. 











I coneluded to make a. present of him to Kate. | lessly at the book, and hazarding rash guesses 
Ladies like dogs; and this was a little one, a | 


about every Gilbert whose name we saw there, a 
visitor was ushered into the front-room, and the 
servant brought me a card. 

‘* The gentleman called to ask about a dog that 
was advertised, aud the mistress told her to come 
tome,” she said. Ilookedattheeard. *“‘ Philip 
Gray, 23 East ——-th Street.” The very street 
where I had gone to No. 32, in answer to an adver- 
tisement, the day I found the dog, or the day the 
dog found me. Could 32 have been a misprint 
for 23? Could the dog have followed me all the 
way from there? And could this be the Philip 
Gray? I looked up to consult Kate; but she 
had caught a glimpse of the new-comer through 
the half-open doors, and folded close to his breast, 
she had forgotten my very existence. So I knew 


| that my search was ended. 
the discomforts of traveling, was looking upon | 
us with the greatest displeasure, until she called | 
my attention to the fact by observing that she | 





MANAGING WIVES. 


HE fact is, there is very little truth-telling 
between men and women on either side. 
Men conceal from women the realities of their 
lives as passed out of the house, on the plea that 
they are but coarse animals at the best, and that 
they do things which the purer creatures had 
better not know any thing about; and “women 
conceal the truth of theirs from men for fear lest 
they should be interfered with, denied, or forbid- 
den. Hence comes the theory that women must 
be kept in the dark because they are not strong 
enough to bear the light; and that men must be 
‘** managed,” so that they shall not detect the poor 
little farthing rush-lights which women stick up 
over their dressing-tables, and by the uncertain 
shimmer of which they walk. When women 
want to have their own way the popular doctrine 
among them is that they must manoeuvre for it. 
They must neither take it boldly nor openly ask 
leave. ‘Their husbands or fathers must be led to 
acquiescence by all manner of circuitous routes, 
and treated as the sick are treated by the sane, 
as children are treated by adults—that is, humor- 
ed, hoodwinked, managed, and induced to do 
right by diplomacy, not by reason nor by justice. 
But though men may not like opposition in their 
wives, and though a decided * I will,” and a firm 
**T won't,” may bring about a domestic tempest 
not easily allayed, yet in emergencies they will 
trust the woman who has dared them with the 
truth fully spoken. The husbacwdls of slippery 
wives are never easy, because they never feel safe. 
They know that they are deceived, but they can 
not tell how, when, or where: they can not put 
their fingers on the exact spot, and yet they are 
conscious of what they are unable to prove. 
Things go in the air, and consciousness can be 
touched, though the senses reveal nothing. Men 
feel that they are managed, even though they do 
not see the mode. 





OLD PEOPLE. 


HERE is another sort of human beauty than 

that made up of coral lips and beaming eyes. 
It is a beauty that is not of-the face nor of the 
mind; and it belongs only to old people, for the 
It is the mem- 
ories which old people bring along with them to 
our own days out of ancient years which give 
them their beauty. They stand like bass-relief 
designs on life’s historical page—they are like 
stories commenced in a chapter long since turned 
over and continued under an increased numeric- 
al superscription. Memories cling to them like 
the scent of rosemary—associations adhere, sur- 
rounding them with a kind of light, like cobwebs 
that gleam round the leafless branches of a tree 
that has whitened to many a long winter. The 
veneration which all decent minds feel for old 
age flows from that veneration of the past which 
is one of countless human instincts. What is 
remote always takes a distinct majesty; we re- 
spect it as a thing of which we know just enongh 
to perceive how unfamiliar we are with it. The 
present is of ourselves, a portion of our being, 
an abstraction with which we are ever face to 
face, and which we caress or maltreat as the 
humor takes us. There is an affection for the 
present but no respect. Old age, then, has this 
advantage over a younger generation. In its 
presence we are standing before the adumbra- 


| tion of past glories. 





POPULAR STREET TUNES. 

NY one who should think it worth his while 
might construct a species of musical register 
by noting the succession of popular tunes played, 
whistled, or sung in the streets, from the date 
of his earliest remembrances down to the present 
day. There is a fashion in music as in every 
thing else, and the melodies of one season are 
apt to pass out of notice almost as rapidly as the 
costumes of fashionable life, and that irrespect~ 
ive to a great degree of their intrinsic merits. 
It is true that those of a better class will assert 
themselves by enduring longer than others, or 
by coming again to the surface after being tem- 
porarily swamped by usurping novelties; but the 
same thing may be said with regard to fashions 
of any other kind. Perhaps we are indebted to 
these occasional revivals of some of the melodi- 
ous strains of a past era for the most agreeable 
and touching of all our reminiscences—at. any 
rate, I can declare for myself that so intimately 
are the events of vanished years associated with 
the harmonies that have vanished with them, 
that I never hear an old tune ground on a street- 
organ, or bellowed from the lungs of a street- 
minstrel, without being carried back in thought 
to the time when the now obsolete ditty was the 
ringing novelty and charmed all ears, I know 
that others have the same experience, and as we 
listen to the old tunes we recall involuntarily the 
form and pressure of the old times, and live over 

again the past epochs of our ives. . 
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Jewel Cup. 


MATERIALS: wire, lampwick, copal varnish, 
silver bronze. ‘The frame-work of this pretty 
cup simulates coral, and supports the shell for 
the jewelry. The frame is made of pieces of 
wire, which are bent in the shape of coral in 
the manner shown by the illustration, and fas- 
tened with coarse thread. ‘The frame-work is 
then wound with loose lampwick and varnished 
several times with copal varnish mixed with 
silver bronze. Lastly, while the varnish is still damp, a coat- 
ing of silver bronze is given the frame. 


Two Cravats in Mignardise and Crochet. 
Fig. 1.—For this cravat take a piece of mignardise, which 
must be a little more than twice as long as it is desired to 
make the cravat, crochet 1 sc. (single crochet) in the first 
loop on one side of the mignardise, * then a leaflet [this 
consists of 5 ch. (chain), 1 te. (treble crochet) in the 
second, 1 tc. in the first of the 5 ch. ; the two 
te. are, however, not entirely finished, but are 
worked off together with the third loop on the 
needle]. Crochet close to this a second leaflet 
like the first, 1 sc. in the second follow- 
ing loop of the mignardise, 6 ch., 1 de. 
(double crochet) in the last sc., 1 sc. in 
the second following loop of the mi- 
gnardise. Repeat from * till one half 
the mignardise, with the exception of a 
piece six inches long, is worked. Work 
two more leaflets, 1 sc. in the second follow- 
ing loop of the mignardise, then 1 sc. in 
each of the next 14 loops of the mignardise. 
In working the last sc. fasten to the first of 
the 14 se. so that a loop is formed, 
8 ch., 1 se. in the following 
loop, 3 ch., then 1 se. in 
Fig. 1.—Crocuer each of the following 
and Mrienarpise 16 loops of the mi- A 
Cravat. gnardise; inwork- ¢ 
ing the last sc. fas- 
ten to the first of the 16 sc. so that 
another loop is formed. Crochet 
again 3 ch., 1 sc. in the following 
loop, 3 ch., and form another loop 
like the first. Crochet on the sec- 
ond half of the mignardise in the 
same manner as on the. first half, 
but now, in working the first of each 
two leaves, fasten between the corre- 
sponding two leaves of the first half of 
the mignardise. On the end of the 
mignardise form again three loops as be- 
fore, after which sew the ends of the mignar- 
dise together. Crochet in the still free loops 
around the edges of the cravat as follows: * L 
sc. in two loops of the mignardisa at the same 
time, then 7 ch., 1 te. in the sc., and repeat 
from *. On the outer edges of the loops, however, crochet the sc. in only one 
loop of the mignardise (see illustration). Lastly, finish the cravat with ribbon in 
the manner shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—On a piece of mignardise of the 
requisite length crochet as follows : 
1 sc. in each of the first eleven 
loops on one side of the mignar- 
dise, « 2 ch., then continuing, and 
turning the mignardise, 
1 sc. in each of the next 
eleven loops on the oth- 
er side of the mignar- 
dise; repeat from *, 
then fasten the work- 
ing thread; make the 
ends of the cravat in 
the manner shown by 
the illustration. On 
the still free loops on the outer edge of the scal- 
lops crochet as follows: in the first free loop 
of the first scallop 1sc., 1 ch., * 1 se. in each 
of the following seven loops, after each sc. 5 ch., I'sc. in 
the following loop, 1 ch., 1 se. in the last still free loop, 
and at the same time in the first loop of the following 
scallop on the same side, 1 ch., and repeat from » till all 
the scallops on the outer edge of the cravat are worked in 
this manner. Lastly, run red velvet ribbon through the 
cravat in the manner shown by the illustration. 


Hempen Door Mat. 


Tus mat is made of fine rope, and is looped in button-hole stitch, forming an oval 25 inches long 
by 18 inches wide. Begin the mat in the middle by working five or six loops seven inches long on 
an end of the rope, and then continue by working on the 
other side a loop in each loop and over the rope at the 
same time. Continue in the round in the manner shown 
by the illustration, widening on the ends. The loops are 
sewed together on the under side. " 


Hemfen Door Mat. 








Fig. 1.—Tureap Reet. 
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Pig. 1.—Damasx Worx For Sora Pittows, Covers, etc, 










































Po.isuixe Brus. 


Fig. 1.—Lace Troy rx Cross Sritcn. 


Twine Table Mat. 

For making this mat draw the outside con- 
tour on a piece of pasteboard, stretch a thread 
of twine the length of the oval for the middle 
foundation thread, and then the other foun- 
dation threads which pass through the mid- 
dle thread and are fastened to it. Weave 
the threads in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration with twine of the same size, beginning 
in the middle, and alternately taking up and 
passing over a thread. When the mat has reached the requi- 
site size, fasten the ends carefully, and finish the edges with 
two rows of button-hole stitch loops, which are worked in the 
manner shown by the illustration. 


Polishing Brush. 

Tuts brush is designed for polishing waxed surfaces. It 
may also be used for many other purposes, and is simply and 
easily made. It is made of strips of cloth an inch 
and a quarter wide, which are fastened on the han- 
dle of a broom or whisk. Old pieces of cloth, flan- 
nel, or any kind of woolen material may be used. 
Such a whisk made of cotton material serves also 
as@ duster. Cut five or six small grooves 
around the lower end of the handle at reg- 
ular distances, and wind the strips on with 
twine in regular layers, beginning at the 
under end. Then tie all the pieces to- 
gether under the end of the handle, cut 
the strips so that they shall be regular 
on the under edges, and wind the upper 
part with red woolen braid, which must 


be tied in a bow. 

Thread Reel. 
For this reel two pieces 
of pasteboard are re- 
quired, each two 
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Fig. 2, so as to form a star- 
shaped figure with eight points. 
Stick round-headed pins in the 
points between the pieces of 
pasteboard in the manner shown 
by Fig. 2, and on the middle of 
one side ornament the star with 
a bright-colored wafer, point Russe 
embroidery, or some similar orna- 
ment. Now lay the thread on at a, 
and wind regularly four threads togeth- 
er in the order of the letters, that is, first, 
four times in the direction from a to 6, then 
running the thread along the back from + to 
c, four times from ec to d, then four times 
from e to f, ete. Having reached a again, 
repeat in the same order till the pasteboard is covered with thread in the manner 
shown by Fig.1. The thread is fastened on the under side. 


Damask Work for Sofa Pillows, 
: Covers, etc. 

In Fig. 1 the canvas is worked 
with coarse silk twist of some*dark 
color and with wool of a k 
lighter shade. First cut 
away the canvas in the 
space required for the 
work, then stretch the 
silk in the manner shown 
by the illustration, and 
draw the wool through it 
in the given design. In 
working Fig. 2 cut away 
the threads of the can- 
vas in one direction, and use the others as the ¢ 
foundation, which is then worked in the given 
design. 


Twine Taste Mat. 









Lace Tidy in Cross Stitch. 
MATERIALS: white lace, zephyr wool in several shades 
of green. ‘The embroidery of lace in cross stitch with col- 
ored wool is both pretty and novel. The tidy shown inthe 


illustration consists of a piece of lace 22 inches square. Fig. 2.—Tureap REEL. 


, The design is given in Fig. 18, Supplement to Harper's Ba- 


zar, Vol. II., No. 13. Fig. 2 shows the manner of working, and that each cross stitch must cover 
a hole of the lace. In working a cross stitch first draw the thread out diagonally under the hole 
which is to be covered, then for the first half of the stitch put the needle through the hole marked 
«, and draw it out at the one marked +; the second half of the stitch is worked in the manner 
shown by the illustration. ‘The outer edge is scalloped 
and finished with two rows of button-hole stitch of darker 
and lighter green wool. The illustration, Fig. 2, showing 
the manner of working the cross stitch, will be found on 
the opposite page. 





Fig. 2.—Crocuet 
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Wreath of Mosses and Grasses for 
Picture Frame. 

A pretty wreath for picture frames may 
be made of different grasses, mosses, and 
flowers, dried and pressed between blotting- 
paper, and gummed on a piece of paste- 
board corresponding to the frame of 
the picture intended to 
wreathed. Beginning at the 
middle of the upper part, 





narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, knit 3, make 1, narrow 1, 
t* make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 3, 
narrow 1, make 2, narrow 1, knit 1. 
17th round.—Slip 1, knit 2, purl 1, 
knit 12, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, 
narrow 1. 18th round.— 
Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, nar- 
arrange, first, one half, row I, knit 1, make 1, mary 
and then the other, in a bi dl P row 1, knit 1, make 
such a manner that the gf ‘ Zee §«=«_ 1, narrow |, knit 1, 
stems of the grasses shall make 1, narrow I, 
be covered. Care must knit 1, make 1, nar- 
be taken to arrange the pox 1, make 1, nar- 
colors harmoniously. The row 1, make 1, nar- 
stems which come 
together in the mid- 
dle of the under part must be covered with a large 
flower. The wreath may serve itself as the frame for 
a picture; in which case it must be glued on the edge 
of the picture, which must be mounted and furnished 
with a glass, 


Crochet and Tatted Collar. 


Tuts collar, a full-sized section of which is given 
in the illustration, consists of close and open-work 
stripes. The close stripes are worked in ribbed cro- 
chet stitch, and are four rounds wide (without count- 
ing the foundation stitches); the open-work stripes 
consist of single tatted rings, each of which counts 
1 ds. (double stitch), five times alternately 1 picot, 

2 ds., then 1 picot, 1 ds., and which are 
fastened to each other in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 
The tatted stripes are 
fastened in when work- 
ing the first and last 
rounds of the crocheted 
stripes. In the crochet- 
ed stripes make the cor- 
ners by widening (2 sc. 
separated by 1 ch.). In 
working the last round on 
the outer edge fasten in the 
tatted edging. Lastly, work a 
round in se, on the upper edge 
of the collar, in which the collar 
must be slightly held in so as to 




















































Fig. 2.—MAnneR OF WorRK- 
InG Twist STITCH FOR 
* > COVER. 
row 1, knit 2, nar- CrapLe Cover 


Fig. 2.—Manner oF Work- 
ING Cross StitcnH on Lace. 


row 1, make 2, nar- 
row 1, knit 1. 19th round.—Slip 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 
12, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1. 20th 
round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, 
muke 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 3 stitches together, make 1, narrow 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, make |, knit 4, narrow 1, make 
2, narrow 1, knit 1. 21st round.—Slip 1, knit 2, 
purl 1, knit 12, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, 
narrow 1. 22d round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, nar- 
row 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 5, narrew 1, 
— make 2, narrow 1, knit 1. 28d round. 
* —Slip 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 12, nar 
. row 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 
1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 
1, make 1, narrow 
1, knit 1, make 1, 
narrow 1. 24th 
round. — Slip 1, 
knit 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, knit 1, 
make 1, narrow I, 
knit 1, make 1, nar- 
row 1, narrow 1, make 
1, narrow 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, make 1, knit 6, 
narrow 1, make 2, narrow 
1, knit 1. 25th  round.— 
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ive it th ded sha “ ns Slip 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 12, 
give it the rounded shape. m Picture Frame. — aa oreaants * narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, nar- 
Knitted Collar. ; y. ath e LOUGHUS row 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
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knit 1, make 1, narrow 1. 26th 
round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, nar 

row 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, 
make 1, narrow |, make |, narrow 1, make 
1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 7, narrow 1, make 
gy” 2, narrow 1, 
P knit 1. 27th 
round. — Slip 1, 
knit 2, purl 1, knit 
15, make 1, narrow 1, 


Tuis collar is knitted crosswise. Begin 
with a foundation of 25 stitches, and knit 
on these backward and forward as follows; Ist 
round.—Slip 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 16, narrow 1, 
knit 1, narrow 1. 2d round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, make 
1, narrow 1, make 
1, narrow 1, knit 10, ¢ 
narrow 1, make 2, nar- 
row 1, knit 1. 38d round.— knit 1, make 1, narrow 1 
Slip 1, knit 2, pur 1, knit 17, é } knit 1, make 1, narrow 1. 
make it 2. very made % 2 : —Sli cni 
stitch ye a stitch. 4th SECTION OF, CROCHET » 5 RRIQN. OF aarrep make SS. = . ~— : 
round,—Slip 1, knit 1, make 4, and TatreD CoLLar, LAR. narrow 1 knit 3 te i. ae ty 
knit 2, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1 anon 4 nai 1, 
narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit knit 8, narrow 1, make 2, narrow 1, 
9, narrow 1, make 2, narrow 1, knit 1. 29th round.—Slip 1, knit 2, 
knit 1. 5th round.—Slip 1, knit ; purl 1, knit 14, narrow 1, knit 1, make 
2, purl 1, knit 16, make 1, nar- [;e 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1. 
row 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1. ade ae, Oe ed 80th round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make | 
6th round.—Slip 1, knit 2, make oe “a” “sa narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, make & make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
1, narrow 1, make i, narrow 1, 1% a/ au af i> make 1, knit 9, narrow 1, make 2, nar- 
make 1, narrow 1, knit 8, narrow A ag row 1, knit 1. 31st round.—Slip 1 
ee a Qn 1, knit 1. 7th \ av 4 u a’ ‘4 u av 4 p.  knit-2, purl 1, knit 17, 
round, — Slip 1, knit 2, : make 1, narrow 1 

purl 1, knit 16, make 1, ga he , knit 1, make 1, 
Worx Bae. narrow 1, knit 1, make ; : ¢4* 4% 4% narrow 1. 32d Buorrinc-Parer Brusn ror 
1, narrow |, knit 1, round.—Slip Po.isHine GLass. 

: _ 8th round.—Slip 1, i. knit t, 
knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, nar- make 1, knit 3 together, narrow 1, make 1, 
row 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit knit 10, narrow 1, make 2, narrow 1, 
7, narrow 1, make 2, narrow 1, knit 1. knit 1. This completes one scal 
9th round.—Slip 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit lop. Repeat the Ist-32d rounds 
15, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make till the collar has reached the 
i, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, nar- requisite length. (The pat- 
row l. 10th round.—Slip 1, tern counts 17 scallops. ) 
knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit Then cast off and cro- 
1, yy ¥ oa at bya 1, chet on the edge 
make 1, narrow 1, make stitches of the néck 
1, narrow 1, make 1, one round in single 
narrow 1, make 1, nar- crochet, in doing 
row 1, knit 6, narrow which the collar must 
‘ make 2, narrow 1, be slightly held in so as 
knit 1. 11th round,—_ to make it rounding. Edge 
Slip 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit the ends and the scalloped 
15, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, edges with long button-hole 
make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make stitches. Lastly, work small 
1, narrow 1. 12th round.—Slip chain-stitch figures in the points of 
1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, the thick part. These are worked 
—_ \ cop ge —— i ae 1, ie with enameled thread. 
row 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 5, nar- Work-Bag. 
row 1, make 2, narrow 1, knit 1. 13th round. Tu1s simple work-bag consists of a circular 
—Slip 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 12, make 1, narrow piece of dark green oil-cloth fourteen inches in 
1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, nar- 3 diameter, the outer edge of which is worked in point 
row 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1. 14th round.—Slip Russe with green silk twist. The bag is lined with 
1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, green silk and bound with green braid. First double 
knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 2, make 1, narrow 1, make this piece, then lay it together in three equal parts, and 
1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 4, narrow 1, make 2, mark the lines with a folder. Cut an eyelet on each side of 
— 1, knit » fey paee =e 1, ney 2, put 1, bong igs each line one-fifth of.an inch from the edge. Finish the centre 
aoe L iy gael nap ahaa lech rocnd tip 1. knit 1,'make1, on the inside with a hexagon pin-cushion covered with silk and 
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mounted on pasteboard. Then make little pock- 
ets on bands of silk in the middle of each of the 
six sections, to hold the different sewing uten- 
sils; these pockets, however, are only sewed to 
the silk liniag. Run two green silk cords through 
the eyelets, ‘These are run in opposite directions, 
and the bag is drawn up in the manner shown by 
the illustration. 


Blotting-Paper Brush for Polishing Mirrors 
and Windows. 
See illustration on page 249. 


A rove brilliancy is given to glass by the use of this 
brush, which is made of rolls of gray blotting-paper, ar- 
nae in the manner shown by the illustration. Cut 
the biotting-paper in strips four inches wide, and roll 
the strips tightly together. These rolls are a quarter of 
ani inch wide in the illustration. Paste down the ends 
of the strips of paper. Having prepared eighteen or 
twenty such rolls, tie them together in the manner 
shown by the illustration with a fine cord, cut both 
ends with a sharp knife, and wind the roll with rib- 
bon. After the windows have been washed rub them 
with the polisher. Always shave off the ends anew 
after using the brush. 


Java Canvas Cradle Cover. 
See illustration on page 249. 


Marertars: white Java canvas, red twisted wool. 
This cradle cover is of white Java canvas, worked 
th red twisted wool in the manner shown by Fig. 1, 
which gives a full-sized section of the border, in twist 
and chain stitch. The lace on the outer edge is cro- 
cheted with the same wool. Fig. 2 shows the manner 
of working the twist stitch. Having fastened the 
thread, put the needle through the canvas in the 
manner shown by the illustration, taking six double 
threads of the canvas on the needle; and then wind 
it ten or twelve times with the working thread, after 
which hold the wound thread firmly with the left 
thumb, draw the needle and the remaining part of 
the working thread through the windings, put the 
needle back through the place where it was first 
drawn through the stuff, draw it out again under 
the six canvas threads, and draw it into the right 
shape with the working thread. In the same man- 
ner work a stitch close to this over the same six cAn- 
vas threads, putting the needle in and out the same 
places, and finish the under end of the leaf with a 
chain stitch worked over three threads, as is plainly 
shown by Fig. 2. Work the remaining three leaves 
of a figure in the same manner. The alternated foun- 
dation figures are worked in chain stitch, each leaflet 
over four threads of the canvas. The outer edge of 
the cover is worked in button-hole stitch, each stitch 
of which extends four canvas threads in height, and 
is worked after two threads ofspace. On each button- 
hole stitch crochet 2 sc. (single crochet), and on this 
—Fig. 3—as follows: In the first 2 sc., 2 
crochet), 3 ch. (chain), pes over four 
stite! 4 de. each separated by h. around the 
following stitch, 3 ch. passing over four stitches. Re- 
. The round is repeated three times more, 
t now crochet the 4 dc. always in the middle one of 
the three chain-stitch scallops. Then follows a round 
alternately 2 dc. on the next 2 de., 14 ch. 


Cloth Hat Brush. 
See illustrations on page 249. 


cloth strip three 7 4 on a thin piece of board 
about five inches long. Wind the strips of cloth close- 
ly, and stitch each layer down. Take the board out 
of the cloth strips, and stitch them closely together on 
the upper edges. Glue on the a piece of 
cut proper size and shape and 

b) Button-hole stitch on the 


cloth. 
cloth with white silk a piece of oil-cloth which has 


been cnt out in and underlaid with red cash- 
mere. Finally, edge the brush with the cord, a loop 
of whieh has been made on one elde for hanging up 








tered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
t by Harrer & Broruers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.} 


THE SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. 


By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” “‘ Aunt Margaret's 
Troubles,” etc. 





RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
SOPHIE. 


Sormue, as she set forth the sacristan's very fru- 
, Rot to say parsimonious, supper, muttered to 
erself in grumbling tones, and every now and 
then heaved a deep sigh, or wiped her eyes on her 
apron. Her grief, however, was clearly of the 
kind which is so mixed with resentment that a 
hearty outburst of scolding would be more likely 
to relieve it than a flood of tears. 

Sophie seldom scolded. She was an ignorant, 
honest, warm-hearted old woman, whose world 
was narrower even than that of most of her 
neighbors ; having been bounded, for forty years, 

the sacristan’s garden fence on the one hand, 
and the wall of St. Mary’s church-yard on the 
other. Within these limits—which included a 
small portion of the town of Horn that lay be- 
tween them—-Sophie Wagner had lived and 
moved and had her being for full forty years. 
She had been a buxom, blue-eyed young woman 
of eight-and-twenty when she had first entered 
the service of the sacristan’s mother, and she had 
never since quitted the Schnarcher’s cottage for 
a day. 

Suphie had never had husband and children to 
divide her allegiance with the sacristan’s family. 
Once, a long, long time ago—a lifetime ago !— 
she had had a sweet-heart. One of the laborers 
on her father’s tiny farm had fallen in love with 
Sophie’s blue eyes and smiling, sun-burnt face. 
And she had had her day-dreams—poor Sophie ! 
—of a humble home of her own, shared with 
Hans. But it was not to be. Hans had no 
money, and one great vice. He was a drunkard. 
So Sophie’s father, as soon as he found out how 
matters stood, got rid of his best plowman—for 
Hans, when sober, was worth any two others on 
the farm—and sent his daughter to service, in 
order, as he said, to put all such nonsense out 
of ber head. 

Thus Saphie Wagner’s one bit of romance was 
killed and buried ; and by the time she first came 
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into the sacristan’s household the grass had long 
been green upon its grave. You could not have 
squeezed a tear from her eye by talking to her 
of Hans all a long summer’s day. 

"Twas a deal better as it was. What would 
have become of her with a drunken husband, and 
perhaps little helpless children to feed and tend? 
‘Though, to say truth, she did believe at the time, 
that if Hans could have had her for his wife, he 
would have amended and grown steady. And 
one thing was quite certain; you wouldn’t find a 
young fellow in all Detmold nowadays that could 
do a day's plowing with Hans... No; and, for 
her part, she didn’t think many of ’em were near 
so straight-made and tall. 

The grass was quite green and fresh and healthy 
on the grave of Sophie’s oneromance. But per- 
haps some portion of its impalpable spirit. had 
survived through the long years, and filled old 
Sophie’s heart with tender sympathy for the love- 
story that was now being acted before her eyes, 
and made her—for the first time during her forty 
years of service—act in opposition to the sacrist- 
an. Even in doing so, however, she did not 
blame her master; still less would she suffer oth- 
ers to blame him in her hearing. No; Sophie, 
in truth, blamed herself for her disobedience— 
but she helped the lovers. 

The sacristan sat glum and silent while the 
hard cheese, black bread, and butter were being 
set forth. ‘There was a bowl of hot coffee and 
milk for him, as being still an invalid. Sophie’s 
beverage was beer. 

‘*What’s the matter with you?” asked old 


Simon, becoming aware of his faithful hand-° 


maiden’s red nose and swollen eyelids as she sat 
opposite to him at the supper-table. 

** Ei, Herr Kuster, don’t you mind me, Try 
and take your coffee. I didn’t skim the milk. 
I thought ‘twould be more nourishing for you 
with the cream on.” 

Simon Schnarcher raised a great horn spoon 
full of the hot, brown coffee to his lips, and then 
paused hefore swallowing the liquid, to contem- 
plate Sophie. Her eyes were cast down, so that 
she was not aware of her master’s gaze, and she 
was forming inaudible words with her lips, and 
bobbing her head emphatically backward and for- 
ward, until the frill of her mob cap was within a 
hair's breadth of the flame of the candle, The 
sacristan returned the spoonful of coffee untasted 
to the bowl. 

**Sophie!” he cried, bringing his open palm 
sharply down upon the table, *‘do you know you 
all but had your foolish old head on fire?” 

** Ach gniidiger Himmel!” 

** Aye, it’s all very well to screech out * gni- 
diger Himmel!’ but if your cap had caught fire 
you'd have been burned to death; to death, d’ye 

ear? And, likely enough, me too, and the 
house, and every thing else. I couldn't have 
put you out: a poor, crippled old man like me! 
What on earth is the matter with you? It isn’t 
enough the troubles I have to bear of my own, 
in mind and body—mind and body! but all 
manner of foolish persons must throw their fool- 
ishness on my shoulders.” 


Sophie was very penitent and a good deal | 


frightened. And presently, despite her unwill- 
ingness to speak fully, her master drew from her 
the fact that she had been sorely put out by wit- 
nessing a scene of domestic discord at Franz 
Lehmann’s farm. In answer to the question 
what took her there, she boldly said she had 
gone to consult the Hausfrau about some remedy 
for a disorder which was making sad ravages 
among the sacristan’s poultry. She was very 
much astonished by the old man’s exclaiming, 
with totally unlooked-for vehemence, ‘* How dare 
you ask that woman any thing? I don’t believe 
she understands poultry.” 


S, s 
“Oh, she does, she does indeed, Herr Kiister!” | see, Herr Kiister; and she didn’t care what 


‘* Well, if she does, I'd rather lose ’em all, let 
‘em die, every one, than that she should cure 
them.” 

** Lose them all! Let them die! 
Herr! And they worth—” 

**No matter what they're worth. I tell youT 
won't have bird or beast of mine doctored by that 
Jezebel. Potztausend! I ain't used to have my 
word disputed in my own house. I have said it ; 
it’s for you to obey.” 

**© ja, Herr Kiister,” replied Sophie, meekly. 
And then the sacristan proceeded to take his 
coffee. 

But Sophie, meditating on the old man’s words 
and manner, wondered much what had oceurred 
to make her master so bitterly hostile to Frau 
Lehmann. So far as she knew, the sacristan had 
never displayed any animosity toward Hanne. 
He had often called her a vixen and a spitfire, it 
was true; but that had been in a kind of grim 
jocoseness rather than serious railing. And, 
on the other hand, she—Sophie—well knew that 
Frau Lehmann always expressed a high respect 
for the sacristan, and a general approbation of 
his conduct and character. 

“No; I should have said they almost liked 
each other, them two. And ’twas natural th 
should,” reflected Sophie, naively, ‘* for I don’t 
believe they ever spoke a dozen words one to the 
other in their lives!” 

Then the idea entered her head that she might 
take advantage of the sacristan’s mood to enlist 
his sympathies in favor of Lieschen. For Sophie 
was ever on the watch for the time—which she 
had faith would certainly arrive—when, as she 
— Lieschen, **it would all come right in the 
end.” 

So she tried the ground cautiously, by pitying 
Franz Lehmann for having so sharp-tongued and 
violent-tempered a wife ; and finding this was re- 
ceived without rebuke, she gradually proceeded 
to give as graphic an account as she could of the 
scene she had been witness to at the farm. 

The Hausfrau had come back from Detmold 
the previous day, in a terrible temper. But, ac- 
cording to the account of Litte and Marthe— 


Du Lieber 


| 
| 





who had stolen into the barn to give Sophie va- | 


rious details and get rid of a little of their sup- 
pressed indignation—she had not flamed out into 
open anger, as was her usual way. She had 
merely worried and harassed every creature about 
the place, from Claus down to the goose-herd, 
with injunctions and warnings and threats, many 
times rei respecting the necessity of lock- 
ing : store-rooms and hen-house, 
barn and byre, in view of the abandoned thievish 

who in these latter days were walking 
to and fro upon the earth, seeking whom they 
might devour. And she had prepared them all 
for the breaking of a very terrible storm as soon 
as ‘‘her man” should return from Lemgo. 

Nor did the event belie the apprehensions of 
the household; for Franz Lehmann had not 
been at home half an hour before the Hausfrau’s 
voice was heard, loud and shrill, from the kitch- 
en. Then followed the husband's deeper tones, 
angrily rolling out; and the trembling servants, 
listening in the barn, could distinguish at inter- 
vals a stifled sound of sobbing from Lieschen. 
Presently the kitchen-door had been thrown vio- 
lently open, scattering the group of listeners like 
leaves before the wind, and, one by one, all the 
farm-laborers who dwelt on the premises were 
called in and questioned as to their knowledge 
of a certain charcoal-burner who had lately been 
seen about the place, 

“IT went in, nothing doubting, in the midst 
of the hubbub,” said Sophie ; **and I give you 
my word, Herr Kiister, ‘twas like the ‘Tower of 
Babel, if it be not profane to say so! The 
farmer looked like an angry bull. And he was 
puzzled, too, I could see... The farm folks were 
talking all altogether, and Frau Lehmann’s voice 
rose above all.” 

“Tl warrant it!” said the sacristan. 

** And her face was as red as a poppy; and 
she kept on sereeching out, ‘She or me! she or 
me! You ean choose, Franz Lehmann; but [ 
won't stay here to be murdered in my bed by her 
friends and associates !’” 

** What did she mean by that ?” 

**Oh, the Lord knows, Herr Kiister! But it 
was right pitiful to see that poor little maiden 
sobbing and shaking, and as white asa bleached 
web. And she crept up-to the farmer, and she 
says, ‘Oh, let me go!’ she says, ‘1 can get an- 
other place, perhaps. Let me go to service again. 
I bring nothing but mischief and trouble to them 
that’s kind to me.’ And the farmer, he stood 
there rubbing his hair up and down, and frown- 
ing as if his two eyebrows would grow into one. 
And I could see quite plain that he didn't know 
what to be at a bit in the world.” 

‘*Dummkopf!” exclaimed old Simon, with 
bitter contempt. ‘‘What he should have been 
at was to have given yon scolding jade a sound 
drubbing with a good leather strap, and then 
have locked her up on bread and water for a 
month.” 

** Ei jawohl, Herr Kiister,” acquiesced So- 
phie, as readily as though her master had pro- 
posed the most mild and ordinary proceeding in 
the world. ‘* But she is real masterful when her 
blood’s up, is Frau Hanne.” ‘ 

*Tchah! I'd master her!” 

** And then the Hausfran, she cries out, with 
a kind of laugh, ‘ You go to service again? I'd 
ask nothing better. But who would take you in 
all the Principality,’ she says, ‘when it’s known 
how you have behaved? And I shall tell the 
truth about you, you may be sure. And my 
good word or my bad word is worth something 
yet. Though, Heaven knows,’ she says, ‘ that 
my will is good to get rid of you!’” 

* The woman is puffed up with pride and evil 
temper till she doesn’t know herself. Her word 
worth something, indeed !” 

** Well, she was screeching in a passion, you 


words she laid her tongue to, so long as they 
hurt.” 

When the sacristan was in his bed, and before 
Sophie took the light away, he bade her wait a 
moment, and said, in his wonted harsh manner, 
““T'll tell you what, Sophie; you're getting very 
old.” 

** Jenun, Herr Kiister, we don’t either of us 


| grow younger,” rejoined Sophie, with much calm- 


ness, 

‘“*No; wedon’t. And if age brings wisdom, 
it brings weakness too—weakness of the body, 
Sophie. Ihave made up my mind for some time 
past that I would get a young wench to help you 
in the house-work.” 

** Ach, no need for that yet a while!” 

** But I say there is need! Only decent, God- 
fearing, modest maidens are hard to find nowa- 
days. I fancy that lass from Lehmann’s might 
suit, if we could get her for a fair moderate wage. 
She wouldn’t be worth very much, for she don’t 
look exactly as strong as ahorse; butshe’s young 
—and—and handy.” 

Sophie stared at her master open-mouthed ; 
and in her agitation approached the tallow-can- 
die which she held so near to her linen necker- 
chief as to threaten a realization of the sacrist- 
an’s uttered apprehensions that she would be 
burned to death. 

**Do you mean—you don’t mean Lie—?” 

** You wish to be roasted alive, then ?” inter- 
rupted Simon Schnarcher, pointing with crooked 
yellow finger at the flickering flame. ‘‘It’s time 
there was some one to look after you! I mean 
that lass from Lehmann’s who comes here some- 
times. It’s with her that that scold was quar- 
reling, isn’t it?” 

** Ja gewiss !” 

“Then I tell you what you do. You go up 
to the farm to-morrow morning, and you speak 
to Franz Lehmann, and you tell him from me 
that I’m in want of a servant, and that I hear 
he’s parting with one of his, and that if she’s will- 
ing to come here, I’m willing to take her. And 
you can say, too, that I sha’n’t trouble bis wife 
for a character. being old enongh to judge for 
myself.” And the sacristan grinned sardonically. 





“Ei Du lieber Himmel! But, Herr Kiis- 
ter—” . 


‘*Hold your tongue, and go to bed. And 
don’t set the house afire, if you can help it.” 

‘*Good-night, Herr Kiister.” 

** Good-night !” 

**I wonder,” proceeded Sophie, suddenly, and 
more than half scared at her own boldness, ‘“ I 
do so wonder where my poor Otto is to-night. 
and whether he has a degent place to lay his 
head in!” 

“*Woman!” cried the sacristan, in a terrible 
voice that made the old woman jump, ‘‘ how 
dare you? I have forbidden you to mention 
that name. The next time you willfully disobe, 
me, old friends as we are, we part!” With that 
he turned his head resolutely on his pillow, and 
shut his eyes. 

Sophie went to her rest with her thoughts in a 
very tangled skein, which she had not wit enough 
to unravel. 








ABOUT RECIPES. 


Reeser is nothing more desirable to a young 
housekeeper than some unerring guide to 
the goal of success in the mysterious realms of 
cookery. But alas for the hopes such a one may 
found on the stereotyped recipes of the books; 
for if a good many of them are not essentially 
false to begin with, it often happens that the au- 
thor is so careless in description of the quantity 
of ingredients or the manner of compounding 
them, that the poor tyro is doomed to a great 
many mortifying failures. 

When I was a tyro (it is not necessary to say 
how many years ago), I remember trying to make 
an ‘‘excellent tea-cake” according to a recipe 
bearing that title. Gathering the material to- 
gether—the sweetest of butter from the spring- 
house, eggs fresh from the hay-mow, the sugar 
and flour of the fairest quality, I stirred them up 
é# ia directions, not deviating the smallest partic- 
ular, and with a feeling of satisfaction placed the 
pretty-looking batter in the oven, 

Confident of success I carefally watched its 
progress, and when the time for its baking had 
passed removed it from the oven, and triumph- 
antly held it up before the admiring gaze of my 
husband. It had risen to perfection, and was 
nicely baked. But what was our astonishment, 
on beholding it in less than half an hour, to see a 
flat, solid-looking lump of dough, altogether unfit 
to go on the table, much less into the human 
stomach ! 

I was young and inexperienced, but ambitious 
and very sensitive on the point of spreading a 
nice table ; and my feelings were terribly morti- 
fied at this failure, little as it was, though it was 
no fault of mine. And, to make the matter 
worse, it was not the last of the kind. I don’t 
mean to denounce all cook-books and the recipes 
that daily appear in our periodicals, but there 
are a great number that will not bear the test of 
a trial. 

Well, here was a spoiled cake, and I deliber- 
ated some time about the disposal of it, The 
dogs wouldn't eat it, the chickens turned up their 
beaks at it; to give it to the poor would be add- 
ing insult to injury, and it seemed like a shame 
with all its sweet butter and the other *‘ goodies” 
in it to cast it tothe garbage-tub; but I was about 
in the act when an idea arrested me, and I de- 
termined to act upon it. 

Buying a quart of milk for a dime, I proceed- 
ed to make a pudding, and for the lack of a more 
fanciful name called it the dime pudding, forget- 
ting the cost of the other ingredients. 

First boiling the milk that the watery portion 
might evaporate, thus preventing the pudding 
from being watery, as is of so frequent occurrence, 
then taking of the cake a piece about as large as 
my two fists (Tea: think of nothing else, and they 
are not remarkably large, I being of the female 
persuasion), and cutting it into small pieces, I 
poured a little of the milk over it, mashed it up 
well, picking out the hard portions or heavy cake, 
then poured on the rest of the milk, stirring it 
well; after flavoring with a little grated orange 
peel I placed in a hot oven, where, at the end of 
half an hour, it was done. I set it away in the 
cellar until dinner-time, and when that time came 
placed it on the table with many misgivings, 
for I hadn't the remotest idea how the interior 
looked. But ah, my fears were quieted when, 
on breaking the surface, I beheld a light, sweet, 
quivering pudding, good enough for any body's 
dinner. We had several of the same kind made 
from the unfortunate cake, and always found 
them to be an excellent dessert for an ordi- 
nary dinuer. Cake of any kind may be served 
in this way, and is more wholesome for children 
than when eaten in its original richness. 

The pudding may be improved by being spread 
with jelly after it is done, and covered with the 
beaten white of an egg, and placed in the oven 
to brown. 

But it is not always the original sin of the 
recipes themselves that misleads. Their popular 
style is intensely brief, and sometimes a faultless 
recipe is couched in language so ambiguous as to 
lead-one into disheartening failures. 

I remember an instance of this kind where 
the fault was not to be laid to the charge of 
printer or publisher, for it was a manuscript 
recipe —a housekeeper’s secret, only shown to 
particular friends, of whom I was one. I had 
seen the beanty, and had tasted the delicate, 
marvelous richness of my friend’s lemon custard 
pies, and I was impatient to place before the 
admiring eyes and critical taste of my lord this 
triuraph in pastry. 

had seen many recipes for lemon pies, and 
had tasted many of the pies, but none of them 
equaled this. For, while containing wonderful 
mixtures of molasses and starch and raisins and 
what not, they only resulted in a clammy some- 
thing resembling a vinegar pie flavored with 


lemon. 
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Accordingly I obtained the precious manu- | solve of a stolidly reasonable woman. In the | scenes—which is really a rude tournament—in | taste of society improved. Latterly, however, 
| extreme Northern Germany. Each locality, | 


script, a well-worn paper bearing evidence of 
honorable service in sundry buttered finger- 
marks-and little daubs of egg and flour, and, 
having collected the prescribed materials, began 
the experiment without the slightest fear of 
are paper said, “ he yellow rind of 

g » “grate t iow a 
lemon.” I am half-ashamed to confess that I 
construed the rind of a lemon to mean 
the whole rind, and with a zeal that would have 
been heroic in @ cause, the in- 
sensate Jemon tothe pulp. What the pies would 
have been with all this mass of bitterness in 
them I can not tell, for I fortunately discovered 
in time that the yellow meant only the mere sur- 
fuce; or, in other words, it meant nothing but 
the yellow, and I strained out the rind. 

y first effort resulted in something resem- 
bling the delicious lemon custard, but the pies 
were very, very bitter. 

I was chagrined to think myself capable of a 
mistake so stupid, but 1 have since found out 
that I am not entitled to the distinction of being 
the Stupidest Woman in the World. 

The next trial brought triumph, and this is 
the way it was won. 

Taking two tea-cups of brown sugar (it being 
the best for all kinds of custards), and rolling or 
crushing it well, I poured on it the white of one 
egg and the yokes of four eggs, all having been 
well beaten together, and stirred it up well. I 
then grated the yellow, and I wasn't partieular 
to grate — speck of it, of a good-sized lemon, 
and squeezed the juice of the same in the sugar 
and egg, as above mixed. After stirring again, 
I wook a heaping table-spoonful of flour and mixed 
it very smoothly with two table-spoonfuls of wa- 
ter, afterward thinned it with a third spoon- 
ful of water, then mixed it with the rest, adding 
two tea-cups of pure cold water and a pinch of 
salt to the whole. 

‘The above proportions will make two large, 
full pies, which are much better than three small 


ones. . 
After proceeding thus far, I mixed up the 

crust, taking, for two large pies, three 

handfuls of flour, a pinch of and two table- 


spoonfuls of lard, with a piece of butter half the 
size of an egg. Mixing the lard well through 
the flour, and afterward the butter, though not 
so thoroughly, in order that the crust might be 
more flaky, and then adding a very little cold 
water, just enough to make the dough adhere, I 
rolled it out and lined the pans. Let me say a 
word to the inexperienced about making pie- 
crust. It should be made as stiff as possible, 
lightly handled, not kneading it in the least, but 
rather squeezing it together. When rolling it, 
touch the roller very lightly to it, and do not 
turn the crust over.. If it splits around the 
edges while rolling it, press it together, and do 
not let it perplex you, for it is a sign of good 
Meter 3 I was rend 
After lining my pi was ly to pro- 
ceed. in the whites of the three eggs to 
a —— po Ap gprs the mixture 
rapidly, poured all out pans, grated a 
little Caran over the top, and placed them as 
suickly as possibly in a well-heated oven. After 
baking as long as an ordinary custard pie—that 
is, a good half hour (or a little longer, if the oven 
is not very hot)—I set them away in a cool place. 
For my reward I had a pie une the milk 
ie in excelling it in ev- 
oy paiaans The body of it when cut was as 
smooth and tender and light as a jelly; the up- 
r part was a delicate thin foam, surmounted 
Ey 0 tender troWdl teusdble'as paper; while in 
taste it combined all the good qualities of an ice- 
cream and a lemonade. 








NERVOUSNESS IN WOMEN. 


MAN with whims and grotesque fears and 

fancies is regarded as something exception- 
al; but the class of nervous women—that is, 
women under® the tyranny of their nerves— 
though in reality a perfectly distinct class, colors 
the whole idea of the female sex. Instead of 
being ‘held fantastic exceptions, they constitute 
with many men the feminine ideal. Of course, 
the main reason for this lies in an inherent dis- 
tinction. The nerves do not play the same part 
in the different organizations. But also the 
nerves, to achieve their fullest tyranny, need a 
will at liberty to act out its volitions; and man 
has both a wider range and a stronger will to 
carry out his conceptions, whether wise or fool- 
ish, besides being gifted with a more eccentric 
invention; so that, when a prey to morbid in- 
fluences, he soon establishes for himself an indi- 
viduaality ; while woman naturally follows a lead. 
Then, again, the mauifestations of undue nerv- 
ous excitement are viewed very differently in 
men and women. No man is thought the better 
of by any body, whether man or woman, for hav- 
ing any touch of the hysterical temperament. 
He gets no encouragement ; but women, up to a 
point, are indulged in it. A man thinks none 
the worse of a woman for being a coward; on 
the contrary, his own vigor and courage are mag- 
nified in the comparison. Youth and beauty are 
never so attractive to him as when owning weak- 
ness and sting for protection. And as civilized 
life furnishes’ few daily opportunities for protect- 
ing on a large scale, occasions must be invented: 
It is very true that ‘‘on ne se guérit pas d’un 
defaut qui plait.” And while it is thought charm- 
ing to show fear of the smallest mouse that creeps 
on the floor, to be the victims of a hundred unae- 
countable whims, feminine nervousness will not 
be checked in the bud as it ought. Moreover, 


when the nerves ally themselves to temper (the | 


most worrying “exhibition of the disorder), and 
become veritable tyrants, the tyranny is less 


wounding to a man’s self-love than subjugation | 


to a stronger nature—to the firm unflinching re- 


one instance bre submits to weakness, in the oth- 
er to strength. It is soothing to his pride when 
a man has to give way, that he yields because he 
has to do with a mind incapable of hearing rea- 
son, because she is the weaker vessel—a simili- 
tude which does not apply indiscriminately to all 
women. As an example, that a certain subju- 
gation to unreasoning impulses is supposed to 
be typical of the whole sex, Shakspeare is con- 
sidered to represent in his Constance, ‘a very 
woman.” Now she is only a woman of a cer- 
tain class. It is commonly assumed that the 
ladies of Queen Elizabeth's time had no nerves, 
which are a treated as a modern distemper. 
This notion will probably always prevail. ‘‘ Our 

hers” and great-grandmothers are in- 
variably considered a more matter-of-fact ration- 
al class than the fine ladies of the day, for this 
sad that the whimsical part of the sex 
has ever been the prominent part; that what is 
€ and bewildering is not often reason- 
able, and that men in every age have liked wo- 
men for their follies and their faults. Hence, 
the examples which stand out in a past age are 
never those that reigned in men’s hearts, or 


q 
y performed pretty much the 
same part that they do now we see from this one 
i ion, where the hysterical i 


tions. Constance is evi @ woman who, in 
no part of her life, tansy htne-yor omy 
ling herself; She exercises power, not through 


thing inseparable from fumes and frenzies of 
any kind. Not that her troubles are any of 
them illusory, which often enough happens ; 
they are real and bitter enough; but she meets 
them, not with her reason, but her passions, and 
in a quiver of excitement, tolerating no other 
point of view but her own. Even where she 
rises into sublimity, she is still representative of 
a class, not of her sex generally. 

When we consider woman’s delicate organiza- 
tion, the sensitiveness of her mental touch, and 
the part assigned to her in the order of things 
of developing the importance that lies in little 
things latent tendencies that work in seem- 
ing trifles—we should perhaps wonder rather at 
the general repression of flutters and fears, and 
the promptings of quivering excitement, than at 
occasional exposures and excesses. Courage in 
a woman is a far higher quality than in the gen- 
erality of men, because with it arises from 
an appeal to her noblest faculties. She does her 
duty in danger with an inner trembling. She is 
a heroine, realizing all the peril, Even when 
she avows her fears, who would be hard upon 


had surely a dash of toward the trem- 
bling voice which asked, “ ! is there 
any fear?” when he **Plenty of fear, 


ma’am, but no danger.” ‘Training and self-re- 
spect induce the woman of higher type to devour 
her fears, to suppress expression. She teaches 
herself courage by acts of resolution, which set 
the quaking heart beating double time. She re- 
a panic, feeling that others are weaker than 
erself, and in sparing their nerves strengthens 
her own. And more than all is she strictly re- 
pressive of those promptings of high-strung irri- 
table sensibility which give a name to tempera- 
ment. Many a woman, who by her friends is 
considered specially superior to such 
—an example of self-forgetting cheerfulness, and 
all the qualities which inspire confidence and re- 
liance—knows it, through the inner conflict and 
resolute mastery by which alone she has over- 
come temptation. 











CARNIVAL SPORTS IN 
GERMANY. 


HE Carnival season in Germany in 1869 was 
one of unusual festivity. Indeed, the gay- 
|. ety is on the increase ; and the municipal author- 
ities in some cities have taken measures within 
the last few years for a more general participa- 
tion. The great Leipsig Carnival celebration, 
for instance, is only three years old, and yet the 
sports for 1869 have been on a scale hardly 
equaled by any other city north of the Alps. 
Arrangements were made for a general holiday, 
and multitudes from various sections visited the 
city and gave themselves up to the Carnival 
sports, The performances were very varied; 
and, beside the two represented by our illustra- 
tions, there was a mock race of diplomatists, and 
a well-gotten-up scene of Tell shooting the apple 
from his son’s head. As Leipsig is 2 Saxon city, 
and Saxony lost every thing through Prussia’s 
victory in the German war of 1866 except her 
crown, Bismarck is no favorite among her citi- 
zens, and the people take no pains to conceal 
their animosity to the chief instrument of their 
real loss of independence. From the pocket of 
the stout figure in the centre of our second illus- 
tration there hangs a human head, which every 
child im Germany recognizes as Bismarck’s. In 
a Carnival ball in another German city two 
persons, representing Bismarck and Beust (the 
Austrian Prime Minister), had a severe hand-to- 
hand rencontre, the issue of which was that Bis- 
marck was terribly “‘ punished” by Beust’s big 
fists, and had to be carried off by his friends. 

In the rural districts the Carnival festivities are 
much ruder, but of even greater public interest 
, than in the cities, and in nearly all cases the cer- 
emonies are derived from the Middle Ages. 
Our third illustration represents one of these 





Iunerative situations, from which they were 





| painted. 


however, has its peculiar Carnival customs; and | 
many of the villages and larger towns will allow 
no innovation upon their time-honored sports, 
uncouth and wild as they sometimes are. 





FARADAY ON POWDER. 


HE following anecdote of Faraday will be 
new to ninety-nine folks out of ahundred. It 





appears that he and Sir Charles Lyell were sent 
as government commissioners to watch the in- 
= upon those who died by the explosion in 

Haswell Colliery, in 1844. Faraday cross- 
examined the witnesses very pertinently. Among 
other questions he asked how the rate of flow of 
air currents was measured, An inspector in re- 
ply took a pinch of gunpowder from a box, as if 
it were snuff, and let it fall through the flame 
of a candle. His companion, with a watch, 
noted the time that the smoke took to travel a 
certain distance. The method satisfied Fara- 
day, but he remarked on the careless handling 
of the powder, and he asked where it was kept ? 
**In a bag tightly tied,” was the reply. ‘‘ Yes, 
but where do you keep the bag?” ‘‘You are 
sitting on it,” quoth the callous miner. For the 
well-intentioned people, not being overstocked 
with soft chairs, had given the commissioner 
their best substitute for a cushion. Faraday’s 
agility in vacating his honored seat may be im- 
agined, so may his expostulations, which we are 
mildly informed were animated and expressive. 
For the rest of the trial he sat, unlike the In- 
goldsby cobbler’s wife, without a cushion in his 
chair. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CCORDING to carefully-gathered statistics 

it is estimated that there are in the New 
England and Middle States no less than a quar- 
ter of a million of young women, between the 
es of fifteen and thirty, who must support’ 
emselves. They can not reasonably look for- 
ward to any matrimonial alliance which will re- 
lieve them of this necessity, since the census in- 
dicates that the female population is largely in 
excess of the male. In the State of New York 
alone not far from 133,000 women are dependent 
upon their own exertions for support, and in the 
eities of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 
Hoboken, about 75,000 are thus situated. When 
it is remembered that, until recently, compara- 
tively few occupations have been open to wo- 
men, that their wages have averaged far less 
than that paid to men, even in the same em- 
loyments, and that neither bread nor clothing 
sold to them cheaper because they are paid 
less—it may be well to throw the mantle of 
Christian charity over many who, struggling 

against a hard fate, have fallen from rectitude. 

A great industrial and social reform is in prog- 
ress: new employments are opening to women ; 
gradually their services are being paid for, ac- 
cording to their value; and public opinion now 
admits that they may properly fill certain re- 


iam excluded ten years . As is the 
question of “‘ equal pay,”’ the time will doubtless 
soon come when those sessing the highest 
capebility, irrespective of sex, will receive the 


highest compensation for their labor. The 
leaven must have time to work. 
We have received an interesting communica- 


tion from a correspondent in Washington, to 
which we may have occasion to refer again at a 
future time. From this itappears that although 
the money has been appropriated for increasing 
the salaries of women employed as clerks in the 
Treasury Department, the law necessary to allow 
this increase to be paid to them has not been 
enacted; so that in fact no change in their sala- 
ries has actually been made. The matter can 
scarcely rest thus any length of time. 











Unsuspecting tyavelers on the railways in this 
country not unfrequently find that they have | 
fallen into a snare. For, in truth, there is a | 
fraternity of most genteelly dressed and re- 
spectable sopentins gentlemen who have no 
other profession than cag in the cars, and— 
playing cards. They have their eyes open, find 
out who carries greenbacks, and insinuate them- 
selves into the good graces of any solitary trav- 
eler. To while away the time a game of cards is 
proposed, and the victim is soon ‘‘fleeced.’’ A | 
passenger on the Harlem Railroad recently lost 
by this process tliree hundred dollars and a gold 
watch. 





Queen Victoria intends to keep up her con- 
nection with the literary world. wo hand- 
some and costly volumes upon the Highland- 
ers of Scotland will shortly be issued under the 
auspices of her Majesty. These books will be 
embellished with thirty or more portraits of the 
Queen’s retainers of the royal household at Bal- 
moral. Each retainer is a member of some one 
of the famous Scottish clans, so that the series 
will possess considerable historic interest. 


The Rev. Mr. Milburn—the blind orator—has 
been fur_some months past in Belgium, under 
the care of the great oculist, Professor Von 
Graefe. Some very delicate and difficult opera- 
tions have been performed upon the right eye, 
by whieh the various lenses of the eye have come 
under close inspection. The fact has been dis- 
closed that the crystalline lens is opaque, and it 
is believed that its removal will at least partially 
restore Mr. Milburn’s sight. This operation will 
be attempted when the inflammation consequent 
— previous operations has sufficiently sub- 
sided. 





A number of pictures by Gustave Doré have 
been for some time detained in the New York 
Custom-house awaiting the decision of the au- 
thorities whether the public shall be allowed to 
see these famous works or will send the boxes 
containing them back to France unopened. 
Among these pictures is the ‘‘Gambling Saloon 
at Baden-Baden,”’ the largest one Doré has ever 
Government, until recently, has al- 
lowed pictures intended for exhibition to be im- 
ported free of duty, except in case of sale. Thus 
the public interest in art was increased, and the | 





few foreign pictures have been imported, be- 
cause the question has been raised by some art- 
ists whether foreign painters were not driving 
American artists off the field. Poor pictures 
will not sell better for excluding gogd ones {rom 
the market. Photographs of the ‘Gambling 
Saloon at Baden-Baden” and the “‘ Neophyte’ 
are at Kirby’s in Broadway. 





An elderly gentleman has invented a one- 
wheeled velocipede, which is quite a novelty. 
It does away with seat, pedals, brakes, and ail. 
There is a crank attached to the axle on each 
side of the wheel. The rider sits between the 
spokes, and turns the cranks with his hands. 

e goes round with the wheel, turning a somer- 
sault at each revolution. The sensation is, there- 
fore, peculiar, and the ride is much more excit 
ing than on the ordinary velocipede. The great 
advantage of this velocipede must be that, upon 
the principle of the cycloid, the rider goes over 
something like twice as much space as his ma- 
chine does (to take it as a whole); and possibly 
in the course of tie he might acquire so much 
momentum as to go on independently of any 
mechanism. 





Is there any other city in the world like New 
York in its bustling haste and hurry? A trav- 
eler in Europe remarks that no city visited dur- 
ing his tour seemed so busy as New York. Al- 
though Paris and London have twice or three 
times the number of inhabitants, the people did 
not seem in such a hurry; the street crowds 
there moved along leisurely, as if they had but 
little to do, and plenty of time in which to do it 





At the sixth annual Commencement of the 
New York Medical College for Women, it was 
stated that there were thirty students in tho 
college, including ten who received their diplo- 
mas On that occasion. In order to graduate, the 
students are required to devote three years to 
the study of medicine after they have atiained 
their eighteenth year, and attend two courses 
of medical lectures in some regularly-incorpora 


ted college. A few weeks ago fifteen physicians 
— at the Woman Medical College in 
hiladelphia. 





The Cornhill Magazine contains some sensible 
ideas on the subject of wearing mourning: The 
addition of so many inches of crape for evcry 
degree of affinity is irritatingly absurd. Apart 
from this, crape itself is a peculiarly bad ma- 
terial for the purpose, from its expensiveness 
and its liability to injury from every drop of 
rain. To lay aside one’s ornaments is the natu- 
ral symbol of grief, and a relief when the feeling 
is real. The French plan of signifying the 
“‘ depth” of mourning by increasing the degree 
of plainness of the simple black dress, and by 
the absence of ornaments and trimming, seems 
much the most reasonable and appropriate. The 
free use of white in all cases of mourning, how- 
ever deep, would also be a great guin. in hot 
weather to condemn mourners to the use of 
heavy black clothes is a mild form of sutiee, and 
should, in common charity, be abolished. 





Ata recent meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, the establishment of a Girls’ 
School of Horticulture was discussed. - The de- 
sign is to have an industrial school founded on 
the principles of work and self-support; pupils 
not to be admitted under the age of sixteen, and 
the course of study be such as to insure the know1- 
edge necessary for success in the practical pur. 
suit of horticulture, while other studies might 
be included in the course. A detailed plan was 
presented to the society for consideration, 





Advertisements of a curious character occa 
sionally appear in English papers, which give 
the impression that work is really becoming 
gentee!] in the old country, and that a spasmodic 
effort, at least, is being made by some oppressed 
individuals to free themselves from the domin- 
ion of—servants. The following is a specimen: 
“Board and residence for work. An old literary 
gentleman invites two widow ladies, about 46, 
to assist him in doing without servants, except 
a char-woman once a week. One lady must un- 
dertake entrées, soups, and jellies. Both must 
be strong and healthy, so that the work may be 
rather pleasant than irksome; two-thirds of it 
being for their own comfort, as no company is 
ever kept. A private sitting-room. Laundry 
free. All dining together at 7 o’clock. Refer- 
ences of mercantile exactness required.” 





The Dearborn University of Chicago possesses 


| one of the largest, if not the largest equatorial 


telescope in existence. The illuminating aper- 
ture has a diameter of cightcen and a half inches, 
and the defining power of the glass is unrivaled. 
The history of this telescope is somewhat sin- 
gular. It was made to order for the University 
of Mississippi, and was to have been erected in 
an observatory already built and still standing 
at Oxford, in that State. The war changed the 
destiny of the instrument, otherwise Chicago 
would not now be in possession of it. : 





Little folks are always catching up odd words 
and phrases, and bringing them into their own 
conversation, in a way which is not inapt, but 
may be somewhat surprising to their elders. A 
little girl about to receive her morning ablu- 
tion begged for.warm water. Her mother made 
the temperature of the bath agreeable, as she 


thought, and, while sponging the child's face, 
said, ‘‘Now, isn’t that nice?” ‘ Pretty nice,” 
was the doubtful reply. ‘JZ think it is very 
nice,” said the mother. ‘ But,’’ returned the 


little girl, ‘‘I think it is only pretty nice; and 
that’s the difference between ‘tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee!’”’, Not quite so happy in his ap 
plication of a newly-heard cant phrase was the 
little boy who was asked by his grandfather at 
breakfast, ‘‘ Henry, will you have sirup or sugar 


on your hasty- pudding?” and pleasantly an 
swered, ‘‘‘ None of your business,’ grandpa !’’ 
The unconscious offender, who had not the 


slightest intention of being disrespectful, re 
ceived a severe admonition. 





An exchange gives one hundred and twenty 
ways of spelling the word ‘“ scissors,’’ any one 
of which is reasonable enough as our language 
goes, This fact may comfort boys and girls 


who find little help in learning to spell from the 
pronunciation of English words. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. E. R.—The Coastitution provides that “the Pres- 
ident shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor 
diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that pe- 
riod any other emolument from the United States or 
any of them.” ‘The act of Congress passed in 1793 
provides that “the compensation of the President of 
the United States shall be at the rate of twenty-five 
thonsand dollars per annum, with the use of the fur- 
niture and other effects belonging to the United States” 
and then in p ion of the President ; which salary 
was to be paid quarter yearly, and was to be in full for 
his services. The amount payable under this act was 
unquestionably payable in gold or silver coin of the 
United States; and if the several legal-tender acts, 
commencing with the one passed February 12, 1862, 
do not prevent it, it would be lawful now to author- 
ize the payment of the salary in gold gr silver coin, 
as intended by the act of 1798. The Legal-tender act 
of February, 1862, provides that the United States 
currency issued under it, being those now circula- 
ting as money, shall be receivable for “all claims 
and demands against the United States except for in- 
terest upon bonds, notes, and certificates of debt or 
deposit; and ehall also be lawful money and a legal- 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private, 
within the United States, except duties on imports 
and interest as aforesaid.” The other legal-tender 
acts follow eabstantially this precedent. Under this 
act the Government of the United States has paid all 
salaries in paper currency; but the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Bronson v, Rodes seems to settle the principle that 
the act of February, 1862, is not retroactive, but ap- 
plies only to contracts made since its passage. It 
might, therefore, be tent for Congress to de- 
clare that the President's compensation is payable 
in coined money instead of paper. But such a step 
would open the whole subject of salaries, and expose 
the Government to claims which can never be met. 

Lovise.—The following is Gouffé’s recipe for maca- 
roons: Blanch and peel + pound of almonds, includ- 
ing 8 bitter ones; wash and dry them in a cloth; put 
in a mortar and pound them to a fine paste, adding 
the white of an egg in two parts, to prevent the al- 
monds turning oily; then add 6 ounces of pounded 
sugar and the white of another egg; when well 
mixed add 6 more ounces of pounded sugar and an- 
other white of egg; when well mixed put the whole 
in a basin. Drop a4 tea-spoonfal of this paste on a 
sheet of paper, so as to form a small round cake, 
about 1 inch in diameter and + inch thick; make as 
many of these macaroons as the quantity of -paste 
will admit, placing them regularly on the paper, 2 
inches apart; dredge a little fine sugar over them; 
put on a baking-eneet and bake them in a moderate 
oven; when of an even yellow color the macaroons 
are done. 

Lezttx.—The process of preparing sheep-skins in 
the manner yon speak of is a mechanical art in itself, 
the details of which are too technical to be readily ex- 
plained in these colamns.—An entire change of soil 
might benefit your hyacinths; bnt the probability is 
that from neglect or want of skillfui culture they are 
play din mney richadny oe orat and you 
will be obliged to procure fresh 

Yotanve.—We can not give you pon information 
yon desire. ‘ 

Rorsu Mat.—Make the under-skirt of the wide robe 








pattern, trim the upper one with the narrower 
tows. A black tunic and skeleton fichu is what 
you want with your check silk, Trim the whole suit 


with raches of black silk. Make your muslins like 
the polonaise dress described in Bazar No. 14, Vol. II, 
Read New York Fashions of this Number for direc- 
tions about suits. Calico dresses are made 
— wrappers with short skirt just touching the 


er Ovp Svssorrerr.—Yonu will find all your inqui- 
ries anticipated in this and the two previous Numbers 
of the Bazar. 

Grir.—Smail crinoline will continue to be worn.— 
Make your white crape with two skirts over silk. 
Loop the upper at the sides and back, and trim with 
pleated flounces and ruaches. The white tarlatan 
should have but one skirt ruffled to the waist. Flow- 
er garniture on the low waist. Full directions about 
suits are given in another column. 

Mus. B. C. H.—The sacques you speak of are more 
appropriate for morning negligée than for afternoon 
wear. Make a white muslin chemise Russe, trimmed 
with embroidery in colored worsted or with pleated 
ruffies. See Bazar No. 14, Vol. II. 

A Scnsontmmenr.—Read answer to “ Annapolitan” in 
—_ No. 18, Vol. IL, for directions for tucking gored 

rts. 

E. G. T.—Get all-wool delaine of the same brown as 
your sample.—Trim yonr black dress with ruches of 
satin ribbon. 

Svupz.—There is no impropriety in receiving occa- 
siona] gifts from the geutleman friend of whom you 
speak. The slippers will answer. 

Cocnrry Sonvo.-ernt.— Make your gingham suit 
with a single short skirt and an over-dress belted in. 
Coat-sleeves with ruffied cuff. 

H. L. B.--Trim your waist with two ruches of the 
silk, defining a square in front and back. A wide 
caff on the sleeve is outlined by ruches, Make your 
piqaé a polonaise dress such as is described in Bazar 
No. 14, Vol. II. Your other queries are answered in 
the New York Fashions of this and the previous Num- 
bers, Every thing matches the dress in color except 
boots, which are usually black. Get a gray or Ha- 
vana brown poplin for your traveling suit. 

Lrtie.—For permanently binding your Bazars we 
advise you to a cover and have it put on at a 
bookbinder's.—We have no personal knowledge of 
the articles you mention, and can not undertake to 
be responsible for advertisements, You had best ad- 
dress the parties directly. 

Anwita.—Make your organdy with chemise Russe, 
aquare neck, and Maria Theresa sleeves. Gore the 
front and first side widths of the skirt. Trim with 
two ruffles, each six inches deep, gathered on a cord 
an inch from the top.—The first short clothes for your 
babe should be fall waists and straight skirts. Pat- 
terns were given in Bazar No. 15, Vol. I. 

8S. A. W.—Charcoal purifies the breath and clears 
the complexion.—The black over-skirt will answer. 
be yg > na: ~ ter material. 

— street dress pattern given in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. I1., will bably answer your purpose. 
berks follow an, / ‘ 

—English calicoes cost 30 or 40 cents a 
yard. French calico is 80 cents.—Thirteen yards of 
Marseilles maxes a plain suit ; 60 cents a yard gets a 
very fair quality. nge trims black silk stylishly. 
A four-inch fringe will cost from $2 to $5 a yard. 
Use the street suit pattern in Bazar No. 15, Vol. iL. 


a pelerine cape and 
with pleated bands. 








Crare M. A.—Any color may be set by soaking 
the print fifteen minutes before washing in a pail of 
tepid water in which a table-spoonful of sugar of lead 
has been dissolved.—Diamond powder is still worn in 
the hair with ball toilettes, but the white antique pow- 
der is more fashionable. Crimp your back hair and 
form a waterfall, Curl the ends of the front hair and 
let the short curls droop over the chignon. 

Op Marp.—All silk skirts except the heaviest thick 
silk are now lined throughout. Black silk mantle 
trimmed with lace is the best for general use. Read 
the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. I. 

Suz anp Sve.—Crépéd front hair, a high chignon, 
and long curls beneath the chignon, are worn by 
girls of fifteen. 

Awna.—Striped and check silk wrappers &re not too 
dressy for a young invalid. , The polunaise wrapper 
mentioned in Bazar No. 14, Vol. I1., will suit you.— 
When you receive your friends of summer ev: 
wear soft white mnslins, simply trimmed with tucks 
and ruffles, and relieved by belt and bows of a be- 
coming color.—The caps you speak ote are inten led 
for morning dress and for married ladi 

. M. W. C.—Read directions a “Claire M. 
A” about washing colored goods. the grass- 
hopper stained muslins in whisky or in pure alcohol. 
—Do not attempt to make two short skirts by cutting 
a long skirt in two. Take the blue silk for an under- 
skirt, and get a black silk or gray poplin over dress, 
or else get a striped poplin skirt, and use the silk for 
an over dress. The polonaise wrapper suits short 
plump figures better than the Watteau.—Read gen- 
tlemen's fashions in this Number. 

Perro.ia.—You will find directions for making the 
dresses you mention in this and the two previous 
Numbers of the Bazar.—We can not recommend any 
one special sewing-machine among the many good 
ones. 

A. M. J.—Make your cloth sacque half-fitting, with a 
round cape to the elbow.—The silk wrappings are ce- 
scribed in Bazar No. 18, Vol. II. 

Sararoea.—Face the gored skirt of your pine-apple 
dress with thin white muslin a quarter of a yard deep. 
Put three ruches of light brown silk around the skirt, 
the last one a finger-length above the edge. Your 
striped sample is percale, not piqué. Make a ten- 
inch raffle and two narrow ones above it for the 
skirt. The ruffles are cross-ways of the goods, as 
the others should have been.—Read Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. IL, for directions about grenadine dress and 
suit.—If your neck is fair and plump, cut your dress 
low at the throat. Three and a half yards of goods 
three-quarters wide make a dressing-gown. Line. 
with cambric or silk. A pattern was given in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. I.—Yon did not ask directions about the 
lawn and silk sample. 

Mrs. J. R. W.—The Russian blouse in Bazar No. 2, 
Vol. II., and the polonaise paletot in No. 13, are the 
patterns you need for your boy of three years. We 
can not give patterns to fit individuals. Each reader 
must adapt them to suit her special needs. 

Mas. C. A.—Gore the front and side widths of your 
skirt, leaving the back breadths straight. Trim with 
ruches of brown satin ribbon the color of the stripe.— 
Information about boys’ suits is given in the New York 
Fashions of this Number. Knickerbockers will suit 
him, and are still worn. 

Inquisitive Maset,—It is a bad plan to make calico 


dresses with waists. A belted blouse, a sacque 
wrapper, or dress, are better patterns. Put 
two or three ruffles, cross-ways of the 


er full coat-sleeves. A ten-inch raffle, with two nar- 
row ones above it, around the skirt. Loop the sacque 
of your suit at the sides and back, and it will answer. 
Insert a band of silk around the skirt to | it, 
and edge with ruches. Trim your alpaca quill- 
ings of the same. Put folds of the poplin edged with 
satin around the skirt of the dress for elderly lady. 

Exuma C, G.—A white Swiss tunic over bine silk in 
the manner you mention is in excellent style.— White 
kid boots will cost you about $12. 

B.—The toes of ladies’ boots are a medium between 
square and round. 

Mrs. L. W. T.—A cotton and wool goods in cash- 
mere figures is the only material that you can buy 
for 40 cents a yard suitable for gentlemen's dressing- 
gowns. It would be in better taste and truer econo- 
my to get all-wool delaine for 60 cents, or coarse all- 
wool merino at 76 cents a yard. Three and a half 
yards of three-quarter width goods is required, with 
lining of soft cambric or oil calico.—Piqué is pro- 
nounced as if spelled pe-kay.—Dress your chiluren 
in simple dark dresses when they are photographed. 
If they resemble in hair and complexion they will 
take well together.—You should get your Bazar as 
soon as the news-dealers, The fault is not in the 
publication office. 

Mixa.—We do not advise the use of any nostrums 
for curling the hair, simply because we know nothing 
about them. Old-fashioned curl-papers will answer 
probably as well.—Planchette is a small heart-shaped 
board on wheels, with a pencil thrust through it. A 
sheet of paper is placed beneath, two persons place 
their hands upon the board, and the pencil is sup- 
posed to write replies to questions propounded.—The 
bride wears her bridal toilette at the reception. 

Miss O. C.—We can not answer your mgny inquiries 
by mail. You will find ample directions for suits in 
late Numbers of the Bazar; a pattern is in the pres- 
ent Supplement, and more will follow soon. Checked 
gingham, striped muslin, and buff linen suits, made 
with a short skirt and over-dress, are the costumes 
you want for the school-room in warm weather. A 
round cape to the elbow is added for the street. Lawn 
and percale suite of this kind with printed borders 
cost from $4 to $7 unmade. 

G. C.—A suit of the sample you send will be pret- 
tiest made with ruffled skirt, tunic, and fichu basque. 

Constant Reaprr.—The skeleton fichu basque de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 13 will suit you. About four yards 
of black gros grain at $4 yard will be required. Trim 
with narrow box-pleated ruffles, edged with guipure, 
or merely notched like saw-teeth. Make ruches of 
your blue silk, and put them in horizontal rows across 
the front width of your check silk. Your Swiss mus- 
lin cirenlar will be in good style looped on the shoul- 
ders by ribbon bows. 

E. R. B.—The Bazar admires the French-curved 
heel when it is not made in the extreme of the style. 
Yon like it in its greatest ion. That is the 
difference between us, and no more need be said on 
the subject. —You will find riding habits discussed on 
another page. 

‘ sna E.—We can not give you the information you 
esire. 

Puttovoerst.—An alphabet of thirty signs has been 
invented by Mr. Bell, of Edinburgh, which it is claim- 
ed represents every sound of which the human voice 
is capable. 

E. H. J.—Make a black grenadine waist trimmed 
with narrow quillings of the same placed two inches 
apart in parailei lines from the belt in front over the 
shoulders to the belt behind.—Frames for summer 
hats can be now, Cover with crape or 
Brussels net. Alpaca would be too heavy. 

A. G@. H.—We do not know Miss Heron's address, 
and if we did, should not feel authorized to give it 
without her consent. 
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demi-train, plain waist, and coat-sleeves. Trim with 
three ruches of blue silk. A taffeta poplin, pes. 
black and white, is the least 

under-skirt. It is 75 cents a yard. ~ oy the 
breadths but the back one, and trim with two bias 
flounces six inches wide, put on in box-pleats. 

Sr. E:mo.—The ‘wear a vest of the 
material of his coat. The white vest is not obligatory 
but customary. The gloves of bride and groom must 
match in color. 

Virotet H.—As you are making your own suit for 
school and street you had better have a simple short 
dress with an upper skirt and round cape. The up- 
per skirt has a gored front width, and one each side, 
with enough plain breadths to give r fullness. 
Loop it high at the sides and back by making four 
deep pleats in the seams, setting a button on each 
pleat. Trim with ruches of silk of a darker shade. 
The alpaca should have a demi-train with colored 
belt, sash, and trimmings for corsage to match the 
flounces you intend to use. 

Mrs. L. W.—Patterns for children’s clothing will be 
given in due time.—You do not make your inquiry 
plain enough, What kind of white skirt do you 
mean—a petticoat, a short dress, or a trained skirt? 

E. May.—Your white muslin dress for afternoons 
should have a chemise Russe, square neck, and Maria 
Theresa sleeves, trimmed with a ruffle set on in small 
pleats instead of gathers, and edged with Valenci- 
ennes. Two wide ruffles on the skirt, which may be 
either short or trained, as you please. Bows and 
sash of capucine ribbon. A looped over-skirt and 
peasant bodice of silk the color of the figure in your 
white grenadine will modernize it. Short suits of 
piqné for the street, and the house also, will be worn 
by married ladies as well as single. 

Missovrt-—Boys of three years wear gored dresses 
and drawers like those worn by girls of the same age. 
Get white piqué for his best suit; Scotch gingham, 
buff linen, and percale for plainer ones.—Doré is pro- 
nounced as if spelled Do-ray.—Dark walnut furniture 
is best for you.—We will answer your other questions 
on receipt of real name and stamp. 

Gratitupse.—It would not be improper fer you to 
lay aside crape trimmings and wear second mourn- 
ing after having worn deep mourning a year. Get 
black poplin alpaca at $1 a yard for your spring suit. 
Make with two skirts and cape trimmed with pleat- 
ings of the same.—Your own and sense of 
propriety must decide when you will begin to attend 
parties and the theatre.—Your writing is graceful and 
legible. 

Mississtrer Frrenn.—We are not responsible for ad- 
vertisements; but we should not suppose that people 
would waste money in advertising things that they 
would not forward on receipt of orders. 

A Constant Reapger.—We have nothing to add to 
our contributor’s graphic description of apple-dump- 
lings. 

mu- 


B.B. Ray.—It would be impossible to suggest 
quality of 


sic for your daughter without pain fea 
her voice. Messrs. Boosey & Co. collections 
of songs and whole operas in book 

E. Grvrorv.—We know of no honse that has the 
Watteau wrappers ready made, but your drese-maker 
can easily make one for you from the pattern in the 
Bazar. 


Miss Jvi1a Manxixe.—You will find the names of 
Wee henge Wat Se ee 
were seen at the end of the New York Fashion arti. 
cle, and can communicate with them directly. 

Pantax.—You can ~~ the particulars 
about velocipedes from the manufacturers, Mesars. 
Wood Brothers, or Seem whose addresses you 
will find in our advertising columns. 





ee ree 


MILLIONS OF TEETH 


Owe their beauty and purity, and millions of 
breaths their fragrance, to the Bark of the Soap- 
Tree, from the mountains of Chili, which forms 
one of the important ingredients of Sozopont, 
the most wholesome and delicious dentifrice in 
the world. The Bark of the Chilian Soap-Tree 
is used by the natives to clean the most delicate 
silks, and is noted throughout South America for 
its preservative properties. —[ Com. } 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I wave used my Wueeter & Wiison Sew- 
ing Machine for more than ten years steady, at 
dressmaking, from ten to fourteen hours a day. 
For the last nineteen months I have used: the 
same needle, and am still using it. My machine 
is in as good working order to-day as when I 
first got it. Marrua Cavan. 

New York. 





For Caarrep Hanns anv Face.—Coreate & Co.'s 
Gtyorrtxe Soar is especially recommended. Sold by 
all druggists and dealers in fancy goods.—{Com.] 





To remove Morm Pascua’: > and Taw from 
the face, use Perry's Motu anv Feroxie Lotion. 
Sold by all only by Dr. B. Cc. Perry, 49 Bond 8t., N. Y. 

all Druggists.—(Com.} 





Copytne Wine Whee the means of the newly-in- 

from the apy moat with the presieet cone, Tite 

m P ease, 8 

ps “4 regualy useful for chtting inf gh te ofall — 
from_other prey et Mod or 

pe fren For gale by News-dealers 


will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 ally; 0 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
™ 


SOLID GOLD ann SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

Silver Hunting Watches . 8 

Gold Hunting Watches, is carat Cases. :: a 


Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size... .. 
Every Watch warranted by ape corti from the 
American Watch Company, We will sen these Watch- 


es by Express to any place, — ss to collect on = 


livery, po ep eel open the 
examine the Watch a _~ an. 
atch that does not give caida sae ~<f 


changed or the money will be refu: peer Fos 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
explains the different kinds with prices of eac 

that you saw this in "e Bazar. 











state t 
Address in full, 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


Maprime H.—Make your check silk dress with 


| GORHAM } MFG, CO. 


Sterling Silver Ware, 


AND 


Fine Electro-Plated Ware, 


of the following trade-marks: 
— Trade-Mark 


sitecr. alte pe eR Blectio-Plate. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from ible dealers every where. 








OOSEY’S Musica Cantnet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano- ve 
Cuorrm's Vases, complete. .......---...-++5 S0c. 
Sixteen Stanparn Sones For Lavres’ Voices og 
Berrnoven's 45 AL WALTZES........+ 
Comptere Orgeras For Piano, each......... 
Mailed on receipt of price. CataLoaurs a 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


HY BE DISFIGURED 


brane sicwe, erysipelas, ooren, 
— boils, or any su 

rycen when The File 

oat blood that prodaces them 

can be cl and vitalized 


by ta 
AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 
The metallic element of this 
invaluable combination in- 
creases the vital force of the 
system, and the sulphur re- 
solves the venom in the circu- 
lation into a fluid which is ex- 
Ned in the form of insensi- 
le perspiration. In all cases 
of . and : = 
eases, the ree ane n atorp 
condition.” The iron stimu- 
lates these vessels and they 
rapidly discharge the contam- 
inating humors which the ac- 
aE has elimi- 
nated from the blood; This 


esse 








SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
12 Powde 6 Pack- 
en ttee ders, $5. das led Free. 
HALL & te RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N.Y. 





HITCHCOCK’S 
Hate- DIME musi. 


Printed on heavy music- 4 pene colored titles, 
Music and Words, Price b cis. cam the whole 54 
mailed for $270. wow Lo ge 


Jems 
i hea of B 


rer of Trapens. ‘iheaslechiona: ) 
will hot Ak — that Cheek. 


The Life Boat 
Light of the World. (Sacred.) 
Beautiful Bells, 








The 
still I'll Love Thee. 
down at Long Branch. 
lown Broadway. 
ight not Suit your Fancy. 
arma aren Polka Mazurka.) 


BSERSRESSRRKERS 


to 
= 
: 


ge Clock. 
. His oars Shines over ll. (Sacred.) 
bd weg 
. Little Mi May. 
. The Danish Boy’s Whistle. 
. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
. Genevieve Waltz. 
. Skating Rink Polka. 
. Champagne Charlie. 
Praise 


Tears 
7. I really don’t Think I shall Marry. 
6. Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. 
5. Not for Joseph. 
4. Blue Eyes 
8. We'd better Bide a Wee. 
2, Won't you Tell me why, Robin? 
1, Captain Jinks. 

The above can be had at the music, book, and period: 
ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
ublisher. Other choice aed ha HET aS follow. 

nts wanted. BENJ. W lisher, 
98 Spring St., New York Sieker hy HNicholae Hotel). 


ADIES’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
Are now opening 
New Styles and 
Many Noveurres Never Berorr Exawzirev. 
LADIES’ BREAKFAST ROBES and 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
LADIES’ SKIRTS; WAISTS, CORSETS, 
CORSET COVERS, 
WALKING SUITS, UNDERGARMENTS, &c. 
CHL, 


LOA 
BAOOTES onc 


UNDERCLOTHING, 


ATS, 
CAPS, 


et et 
ooripe erase 





Also, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES 


and 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX 
prepared at short notice and at reasonable prices. 

N. B.—Having secured the services of a first-cliss 
Paris dressmaker, we are prepared to offer unusual 
advantages to our lady patrons. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 





Nos, 461 to 467 Bnoapwar, 
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ESTABLISHED 1561. 


THE GREAT 
Aue es? TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wauts of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), 70¢., SMe., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixrp (green and black)? 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
th. 


er th. 
. Encusen Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 
ImveRtaL (green), 0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
r ib, 
Ptocke Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. ‘ 
Unootonenp Japan, 90¢., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ih. 
Guyrowper (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breaxrast anp Dinner Correr, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 


Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Green (unroasted), 25¢c., 80c., 38c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Porrsmorrnu, Mrion., August 26, 1868. 
To the Gerat Avrnican Tra Company, 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gens: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawks. 


Imperial... .... "63 ese 
* ‘Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at 
“ Imperial.......Elias Stephens. .at 
6 CORR acess J. L. Chapman. .at 
* Gunpowder....O0. A,Wattrous..at 


10 ths. Uncol'd Japan, Mrs. Kempton...at $1 00..$10 00 
ae < at 125.. 625 









“* Imperial ....... F.Taylor........ at 
Young Hyson..J. Hopkins...... 
* Coffee. ‘ es 





eee fi 
* Gunpowder ....John Stephens. . 
“ Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 
+ a do. ..H. Malone...... at 
--N. Newcomb... .at 
“* do. do, ..Noah Campbell. at 
* Gunpowder ....Judge Miller... .at 
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Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 


lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars, 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
iefaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 





| FORMING THE MOST ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 








N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a | 


large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 
“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus émitators. 
POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


less) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





REAT SALE 


or 
MOURNING GOODS 
FROM AUCTION. 

Bargains in BOMBAZINES, PARISIENNES, POP- 
LINS, CRETONNES,-GROS D'ORIENT, REPS, TA- 
MISE, Crtrrs, Avpacas, Iron Grenapines, SERGE 
GREN ADIN ES—a New Article, 

BLACK SILKS, &c., &c. 

Also, a large and choice variety of 

TRAVELING DRESS GOODS. 

N. B. —One Case CRAPE EUGENIE at $4 40 the 
Dress, worth $7. One Case at $5 20 the Dress, worth 
$8. One Case at $6 the Dress, worth $9 50. 

DELHI POPLINS, All Wool, at 75 cénts per yard, 
worth $115. PURE MOHAIR, 70 cents, worth $1 05. 
POPLIN ALPACA, at 60 cents, worth $1.00. 

JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broapway, 
Between Spring and Prince Streets. 





\ ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
/¥ ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents, Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


” NOW THYSELF.” For “Self-Made Men;" 
How to Rise in Life; Whom Great Men Marry; 
Man's Power over Death; Women's Faces, and How 
to Read them; Eyes, Noses, Lips, Cheeks, Chins, Com- 
Song Affection, Temper, Emotion, &c., in March 
0. Purenotoeioar Journat. Only 30 cts., or $3 a 
year. Address 8, R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Countess Guiccioli. 


Money with their orders, to save the expetie of col- | Made only by E. Ivnvs, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 
Vv +} - — ——— 





THE CELEBRATED 


y 





BLACK ALPACA. 

Black Alpaca being ove of the most desirable fab- 
rics now used for ladies’ wear, either for street or 
house dresses. 

There is no Alpaca imported equal to the CELE- 
BRATED BUFFALO BRAND for beauty of black 
shade and durability of cloth. 

Having a full gros-grain lustre and finish, and being 
made of the very best material, they can be relied upon 
as being superior to any goods of the kind now in use. 

These goods are sold by the princi Retail Dry 
Goods Merchants in New York City, Brooklyn, and 
the leading cities and towns in the United States. 

WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 Wurre Sr., N. Y., 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 
STEWART & CO. 


Tv. 
A. will open on Monday, March 29, 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
BRUSSELS POINT LACES, 
LACE SHAWLS, REAL INDIA 
CAMEL’'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
PARIS-MADE SILK DRESSES AND SUITS, 
PARIS MILLINERY or tar CHOICEST STYLES, 
FANCY RIBBONS, SASH RIBBONS, 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
LADIES’ anp CHILDREN’S 
PLAIN, TUCKED, anp EMBROIDERED 
UNDERCLOTHING, 
&e., &e., 


&ec., 


of the above articles 
EVER OFFERED BY THEM. 


Broapway, 47H AvENveE, 9TH AND 10TH SrREETs. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 





Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 

J, CURLEY & BRO., Cutlery, 

182 Nassav Sreerr, near Beekman; 
E. A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
$27 Broapway, near 13th St. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
VINS’ Parent HATR-CRIMPERS.—Every 


lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 








JTARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


Genio C. Scott. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gento 
C. Scorr. With 170 Lllustrations. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 50. 

Charles Lever. 

THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cnas. Lever, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
“ Barrington,” “ Maurice Tiernay,” ‘‘The Daltons,” 
‘Charles O'Malley," &c. With Illustrations. Svyo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Coryt- 
ess Guicoiort. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerning- 
ham. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Anthony Trollope. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. A 
Novel. By Antnony Trottorsg, Author of ‘‘He 
Knew He was Right,” “ Orley Farm,” “Small House 
at Allington,” ‘Can You Forgive Her?” “ Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. Tlinstrated by Millais. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. Part I. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


Charles Reade. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, JEALOUSY. By Cuas. 
Reaper, Author of “ Hard Cash,” ‘“‘ Never too Late 
to Mend," ‘Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” &c. 
Fully Iiustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuartes Reaper, Author of “Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” *‘ Never too Late to Mend," &c. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


J.D. Baldwin. 


PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- 
ing some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, and their Probable Relation to a still Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Jounx D: Batpwix, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


William Hepworth Dixon. 


HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. Historic Stndies in 
the Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of 
the Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Thomas Boesé. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK : its History, Condition, and Statistics. An 
Official Report: to the Board of Education, By 
Tuomas Borst, Clerk of the Board. With Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


2 Harrre & Brornens will send any of the above 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| BALL, BLACK, & CO, 





works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 








Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &c., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 


HAT “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 

Still Waves. See the April Number, just out— 
40 Long Columns, overflowing with Wit, Humor, Fun, 
and Real Common Sense. Eight Large Pages, filled 
to the brim with Comic Pictures, Poetry, Puzzles, 
Sketches, and other Valuable Matter. See the New 
Swindles Fully Exposed. It wiil save you many a 
dollar. A sure cure for the “ blues” is the “ STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER.” A large 40-column paper 
(Ledger size), and costs only 75 cts. for a whole year ; 
and we send, free gratis, mounted on a roller and post- 
paid, the Elegant Parlor Engzaving (usual price $2) 
entitled “‘ Past and Future.” Remember, for only 75 
cts. you can get this Splendid Engraving, size 14 by 
2 veer, and the paper a whole year. 1000 new sub- 
scribers every week. 
established in 1863. 





This is its seventh year. 


It’s no humbug, no new thing,— | 
Tt has | 


already the largest circulation in New England, out of | 


Boston. Only think, the Elegant Engraving and pa- 
per a whole year for only 75 cts. And here’s another 
offer. If you fear it’s a “sell,” read this: To every 
one subscribing who is not perfectly satisfied, we nx- 
FUND 818 MONEY. Now is the time—15 cts. for a whole 
year. Buy it at any newsman’s, Specimens mailed 
for only 6 cts. Send your address to 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, 
Hinspare, N. H. 


ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 





or more elastic seam than ours, It makes the “ Elastic } 


Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Prrrsscneu, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. f 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 





RAND OPENING OF 
CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, 
LACE POINTS, FICHUS, &c. 
Imported expressly for our Retail Sales. 
Also, 
A Laxer AssontTwent or Our Own Manvractvee. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos, 461 to 467 Broapway. 








Health’s Delicious Elixir.—It is almost 
worth while to have a touch of Dyspepsia, or a bilious 
headache, or a twinge of bilious colic, or a feeling of 
debility, m order to realize the delightful effect of 
Tarrant’s Errervescent Sertzer Arerient. The 
remedy, as it bubbles in the goblet like champagne, 
is eo pleasant, so refreshing, that it is positive enjoy- 
ment to drink it, and as a tonic, evacuant, and anti- 
bilious preparation, it is far more efficacious than any 
of the sickening drugs usually prescribed. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ONDON anp PARIS FASHION BOOKS. 
World of Fashion, or Le Monde Elegant, 
Beau Monde, or Les Modes Parisiennes, 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, 
Young Ladies’ Journal. 
All pent monthly, arriving here about the 15th 
of each month, and contain 
SPLENDID COLORED PLATES ann PATTERNS, 
Executed in Paris by the first artists. 
Supplied by all News Agents. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 
47 Nassau Srreet, N. Y., 
General Agents in the United States for Foreign 
Periodicals. Send for Price-List. 








The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity. Patented. 
A most wonderful and elegantly-constructed novelty, 

Noiseless in operation; sews with double or single 

thread, makes the Duplex Stitch with extraordinary 

rapidity. 





** Stitches beantifal and firm ; a perfect machine.”— } 


New York Tribune. 


‘“ Por the Dressmaker it is invaluable ; for the House- | 
hold it supplies a vacant place.”—Godey’s Lady's Book. | 
‘Tt uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is | 


£0 easily understood that a child can use it.”"—.. ¥ 
Independent. 

«Beautiful as a flower."—Leslie’s Gazette of Fashions. 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents. Single Machines sent to any part 
of the country per Express, packed in a box with print- 
ed instructions, on receipt of price, $10, or C. O. D. 
Agents wanted every where. Circular containing Lib- 
eral Inducements sent free. Address all orders to 

APEX SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS renovate and invig- 

orate the system of those who have by hidden 
indulgence destroyed their health. Sufferers, be not 
deceived—this remedy is your only hope. Sold by 
every respectable druggist in the world. 








OMFORT, CONVENIENCE, SAFETY. 
An indispensable article will be sent by mail, 
securely enclosed. With proper care it will last three 
months. Enclose Thirty Cents for one, or One Dollar 
for four, and state whether required for lady or gentle- 
man. Address P.O, Box 1904, Boston, Mass. 





T HOMAS R. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
260 Grernwicu St., Corner or Murzay, New York, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Gronnd ; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
million; 15c., 20c., 25c., 80c., 35c., 40 
Mocha, 50c. 
TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind ; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 
MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expett in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop. 
RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 
FLOUR is received direct from the mills, Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Lonis, best brands iu 
market, from $7 to $14 per barrel. 
GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 
restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 
ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 
Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 
18, and 20 hours every day for the last 
quarter of a century. He is a steam- 
coach compared with the old fossilated 
grocers who have been bronght up in a 
soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 
and now begin to flap their wings when 
gray-headed. In a word, Agnew is as 
far ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 
cart-horse when trotting. He is the 
man for the people—quick as lightning, 
and punctual as time. 






New York. 


GREENWICH St., 





THOS. R. AGNEW, 








]{ OUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

A. T. STEWART & CO., 
have largely replenished all their 

POPULAR STOCKS OF 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, with 
LINEN SHEETINGS, 75c. per yard and upward ; 
FINE AND HEAVY PILLOW LINENS, 55c. per 
yard and upward ; 
LINEN TABLE DAMASK, 8&c. per yard and upward; 
DAMASK NAPKINS, $1 50 per dozen ; 
DAMASK DOYLIES, $1 per dozen; 
FRINGED HUCK TOWELS, $1 75 and $2 per dozen ; 
HUCKABACK TOWELING, 25c. per yard ; 
PANTRY TOWELING, 22c. per yard ; 
HEAVY, FINE RUSSIA CRASH, 123c. per yard; 
FINE WHITE ALL-WOOL FLANNELS, 30c. per yard 
and upward ; 
10-4 MARSEILLES QUILTS, $3 each and upward; 
With a 
FULL STOCK OF BLANKETS, 
$3 50 per pair and upward. 
Broapway, 4Tn AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH SrReets. 


GR OFFER. 











GREAT 
HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broapway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 
10%) PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, aT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, 
DURING THIS MONTH, 
or will take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid. The 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 

ry URNITURE. 

WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Srerne Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


LACK-WALNUT PORTABLE RACKS 
for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, &c. Holds Books 
and Fancy Articles. Sent by Express on receipt of 
price, $2 50. W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Harper's PeRIOBICALs 


“TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper’s Macaztne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werexiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Maoazine, Harrer’s Weex ty, and Harper's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WREKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Frve 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztnr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexkty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macazinz, Werxty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers wil! be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy commen‘e with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence wi, the Num- 
ber next after the — of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazrnz, the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Apvertistne mv Harper’s Perroproats. 





Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. ‘ 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Lme; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Naw- Yorx, 
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CREDITABLE. 


Smitu. “Oh, getting on first-rate ; and all owing to my Own 
Exertions too. A Year Ago I wasn’t worth a Penny, and Now 


I’m $10,000 in Debt.” 


PACETIA. 

Sxruuine.—Who says that man will never have the 
power to fly? A scientific friend of ours has so far 
solved the problem as to be able, with the greatest 
ease, to “skim over”—a newspaper. 

Re cated ft 








Who was the first man condemned to hard labor for 
life ?—Adam. 

ME AS 5° SSE TR 

Tue Biecer tue Berrer.—A little girl was lately re- 
= for playing out of doors with the boys, and in- 

formed that, being seven years old, she was too big 
for that now. “Why, grandma, the bigger we grow 
the better we like em,” she replied. 

sicllatiersais tinadotanmieties’ 

Waem anv Co_y—Hot-tentots and Chili-ans. 
cecilia 
~ Deacon C—— had an Irish girl who was decidedly 
verdant. The deacon was building a wood-house on 
ground which inclosed a well. 

“ An’ sure,” said the Milesian help, “are yez going 
to move the well?” ODserving a smile on the deacon's 
face, she added, “Ah! what a big fool I am! Sure 
ivery drap o’ wather wud run out a movin’ it.” 





RE A aR NES AP 
“Why don’t you ask your sweet-heart to marry 


“T have asked her.” 
“ What did she say ?"; 
* Oh, I’ve the refusal of her.” 


STR ERIS 
At what time was Adam married?—Upon his wed- 
ding Eve. 








Sai Sy 

Rirvarism.—An advanced young woman of seven 
or bray summers had been brought up to “go to 
meetin’,” and consequently was ignorant of the doc- 
trinal ificance of the terms High Church, Low 
Church, Broad Church, Ritualism, etc., etc. She had 
been taken by a friend to the Episcopal Church, on a 
Communion Sunday, and, on returning home, was 
asked by her papa how she liked the service. She 
replied: “I don’t like to go to a place where the min- 
in to change his shirt three times during meet- 


* 


eg. ee AE 

“There never lived a man who was lionized,” says 
an exchange, “‘that it did not spoil.” That editor 
certainly forgot the prophet Daniel. 





——— 





a THE MAJOR. 


“An Argument stated in the correct logical form, consisting of three Propositions—the first two being the Premises (M 
property that the Conclusion legitimately follows from the Premises; so that, if the Premises are true, the Conclusion must be true 
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VELOCIPEDIST TO HIS MACHINE. 
Speed on, my peerless, swift-paced steed, 
Show forth thy utmost press of speed. 

(Why will it wobble ?) 
Fair damsels note thy bird-like flight, 
And praise thy form compact and light. 
(Jerked o’er the cobble.) 
E’en fools who scoff the iron horse, 
Admire thy arrow-darting course. 
(I fear I'll fall !) 
Thy wheels, like chariot of the sun, 
Revolve as driven by Ixion. 
(I'm sure I shall.) 
No eye can trace the speeding spokes, 
Responsive to HA trained foot's strokes. 
(“‘Sprained,” it should be.) 
Like blood-hound bounding to the fray, 
Swift as the eagle for the prey, 
ie boys pass me.) 
We skim along the wondering earth, 
And distance steeds of vulgar birth 
(When they stand still.) 
We rush through plodding, dusty streets; 
The swarming, —- town its. 
(I've my fill.) 
We gain the ope et pers 
Sparks rim thy wheels with iron shod. 
Fi i feat f fear + yoy 
irm poi feel o! no 
The Pw some breezes flush my face. 
am i boots are ae , 
y every nerve motion thrills, 
And happiness my fills. 
pants are torn. 


Of ) 
Past lake, o'er nin, =e wood, down vale, 
I skim like bark before the gale. 


igs sad Id 
My blood within my veins flows free, 
I feel of spirit-birth with thee. 

(I'll ride no more.) 





A London merchant recently advertised for a clerk 
who could “bear confinement.” He received an an- 
swer from one who had been upward of seven years in 
jail. Ofcourse he was eligible. 





Onze a Penny.—At Blayney, in New South Wales, 
one hundred and eighty horses were sold at a penny 
apiece. There would little difficulty in as 
beggars on horseback in that part of the world, sup- 
posing one had a turn for hoss-tentatious charity. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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AGREEABLE. 


Cornet M‘Conxercu. “ Three Sisters—have you indeed? And haven’t you a Brother?” : 
Miss ARGHTLESs (who has just “‘come out’). ““Oh dear no! Ma and Pa object to Little Boys, and so do I indeed.” 
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_ [Arrin 17, 1869. 
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(Zhe worst of it is that the Captain overhears the remark, and takes advantage of it. 


A very eulogistic obituary of a lady says: ‘She was 
married twenty-four years, and in all that time never 
once banged the door.” 





What is the best stimulant forthe hare ?—The grey- | 


ound, 
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A Common “ Eoo Triox”—Counting your chickens 
before they are hatched. 








A marron Yonge Street, Toronto, says that he never 
had a friend. The only man that ever had an attach- 
ment for him was the sheriff. 


Snanr Foop—A sword fish. 





A wise old gentleman, who knew all about it, on re- 
tiring from business gave the following sage advice to 
his son and successor: “‘Common sense, my son, is 
—- in all kinds of business—except love-mak- 

ig." 
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“IT’S THE EARLY BIRD,” ETC, 
BY A LIE-A-BED, 
More than one has shown how hollow 
Is this proverb and absurd ; 
For the worm, it sure must follow, 
Got up earlier than the bird. 
Doubtless, too, the bird in question, 
Eating with too great a zeal, 
Suffered much from indigestion, 
Owing to that morning meal. 


And it would not be surprising 
If that birdie fell a prey 
To the sportsman—early rising 
Makes the aim, so sure, they say. 
Perhaps its young, too—had it any?— 
By their parent left forlorn, 
Caught catarrhal ailments many 
From the keen, cold air of morn. 
Other birds—for birds will chatter— 
When they saw the bird alight, 
Might have chirped with scornful patter, 
“Ah! the rake’s been out all night!” 
eg ey > the case concisely, 
This deci edly I say: 
Early birds don’t get on nicely, 





Early rising does not pay! 
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THE MINOR. 
-A SYLLOGISM. 


Portry.—The love of poetry seldom commences be- 
fore the beard begins to make its appearance. Boys, 
honest fellows! generally pronounce all poetry to be 
what, in their language, they call “‘bosh.” The love 
of poetry is apt to fade away from most men much at 
the same time as the liking of sweets. Again, the 
love of poetry is inevitably checked and somewhat 
suppressed by the labors and anxieties of middle life. 
It thus appears that from careless boyhood up to care- 
ful old age the ts have but a small portion of hu- 
man existence for them to work upon. Why, there- 
fore, should they often be so laboriously obscure ? 





Tue worst Limso to wuton A Man OAN BE Con- 
s1anzep—The limb o’ the law. 
ecimicrties: 


Quitr 680 !—A serious contemporary who is given to 
publishing moral maxims, says: 
“Good order is bread; disorder is starvation,” 


And that is all very well; but ‘idleness is loafing.” 
How about that? 


—- 
Fievrative Furenitvre—A bureau of statistics. 
—_—— sa 


Frt ror tue Sycornants—A Truckle bed. 
BFR DIY SC Day BORE A 


Tue Grecian Benp—Toward Crete. 
ae et 


A Soota, Guass 10 wien Lapirs arg ADpIoTED— 
The mirror. 4 





A Drawixne Man.—“ Can you draw, young man?” 
pants Quilp, of an applicant for a private tutorship. 
** Certainly,” replied the candidate. “At ten years 
of age I could draw beer; at twelve, a picture; at fif- 
teen, a truck loaded with cabbages; at sixteen, an in- 
ference ; at twenty, a bill of exchange. If I were an 
actor I believe I could draw the largest kind of a 
house; but being a teacher I am content to draw a 
gain’ and the bigger the better." “ You'll do,” said 

Pp. 





A Bap Omen—To owe men money. 
eillaisiectathonees 
A Suenr Mistaxr.—'' Pray bestow your charity, 
young gentleman, on a poor blind man,” said a beg- 
gar to a person passing m4 “Tf you are blind, my 
good fellow, how did you know that I am young?” 
“Oh, Sir, I made a mistake,” said the beggar; ‘‘ pray 
give a trifle to a poor dumb man." 
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THE CONCLUSION, 





ajor and Minor), and the last the Conclusion—and having the 
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